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CHAPTER VIII. 
A MESMERIST’S LECTURE. 


“Who loves not knowledge? ... . 
What is she, cut from love and faith, 
But some wild Pallas from the brain 


Of demon ?” 
IN MEMORIAM. 


\ HAT strange histories might be 

written if some of the old houses 
in the purlieus and byways of Oxford 
Street would reveal their secrets ! 

What ambitions, what failures, what 
guilty joys, what guiltless despairs, what 
palmless martyrdoms, what hideous tri- 
umphs, have breathed the atmosphere of 
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those grimy, black, sordid-looking tene- 
ments. 

What charlatanisms and what frauds 
have taken shelter here; how have per- 
secuted and persecuting, by turns, hidden 
themselves from the scorns and hatreds of 
the world, in this swirling, swarming, 
human caravanserai. 

I remember hearing a story, when I was 
very young, which I wish I could repro- 
duce in the picturesque, glowing lan- 
guage of the teller, concerning this locality. 

It haunted me for months, and Oxford 
‘Street seemed to me for (occult) splendour 
and terror, a spot which could vie with 
the Halls of Eblis. I was told that in 
rooms at the back of the Pantheon, a club 
of men, addicted to the study of magic, 
held weekly meetings, to make experi- 
ments, and discuss the most advanced 
mysteries of necromancy. They were 
not numerous, but were all clever, cul- 
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tivated men; but on each was a ban. 
Either misfortune, or dishonour, or failure, 
was imprinted in fatal but legible cha- 
racters in each man’s history. It was 
noticed as an infallible sequence, if any 
man requested permission to become a 
member of this club, that he had a story. 
He was at war with Society or Fortune. 
After a series of meetings, in which the 
most wonderful mysteries had been re- 
vealed, and the strangest sights witnessed, 
‘having pressed deeper and deeper into 
the secrets of the supernatural world, it 
was proposed that the most powerful con- 
juration of all should be resorted to, for 
the purpose of raising the dead. The 
directions of Simon the magician, of 
Apollonius of ‘Tyana, of Cornelius 
Agrippa, of Egyptian sages and Arab 
sorcerers, of Michael Scott, of Para- 
celsus, and tutti quanti, had been ex- 
amined carefully, and a night was decided 
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on, for the purpose of making the trial. 

The men assembled and performed the 
initiative ceremonies. They had unani- 
mously resolved on recalling the majestic 
shade of Cxsar. One command was that 
they should await the result, prostrate, 
and with covered faces. They did 
so. Slowly in the silence they heard 
a noise, which seemed lke the sound 
of approaching horses and chariots; it 
approached nearer and nearer, and 
louder and louder; with a kind of mea- 
sured and stately rythm, “a thunder of 
lyres,” and then it deepened and spread 
until it was as if ten thousand war-chariots 
were rolling over their heads, and hundred 
thousands of thunder-bolts had fallen from 
the concave of the firmament to the centre 
of Hell! Then a tangible horror was felt, 
and as they raised their faces, white, in the 
luminous smoke which filled every part of 
the room, the trace of a gigantic foot cleav- 
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ing this cloud was all that each man saw, 
before he fell stunned and senseless beside 
his neighbour. 

On entering the house where the séance 
this night was to be held, Thurner, who 
seemed an habitué of it, said: 

** T will take you up a private way.” 

Instead of going up the front staircase, 
he led us along some dark, uncanny- 
looking passages (in one of which we 
heard a din of foreign tongues, coming 
through a closed door at the end), up 
some back stairs, steep and narrow; and 
finally landed us in a room which was 
almost dark. One rapidly-expiring hand- 
lamp was on the table. 

I smiled, for I thought this flickering 
light and the dark cold room in which we 
waited for a minute or two, were part of 
the mise en scéne, and were so arranged to 
add to the impressiveness of what followed. 

A large green curtain divided this room 
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from another. He drew this aside, and 
we found ourselves in a long narrow room 
filed with regular rows of seats. I 
observed they were nearly empty. 

The end of this room, opposite to that by 
which we had entered, was terminated by 
a green baize partition, as if one room 
had been divided into two. ‘Two lamps, 
quite inadequate to light the whole room, 
were placed on a table about a couple of 
yards in front of the partition. 

After a few minutes a bell sounded, and 
through a door in the partition, which 
door immediately closed behind them, a 
man and a youth entered, and the lecture 
commenced. : 

The lecturer was a swarthy man, with a 
very coarse animal expression on his face. 
He had a hard, dark look—that sort of 
look which never brightens, or softens, or 
saddens, or, in short, changes in anyway. 
Kyes like a dead wall; out of which he 
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saw, but into which no one could see. 
But there was a certain lawless air of 
strength about him. The medium ap- 
peared to be a lad about twenty years of 
age; but my own idea was that it was a 
woman. A tawny-complexioned creature, 
with a sandy and white and somewhat 
freckled face. A low head, but swelled 
out at the sides and in front, in a very 
hydrocephalous way. The eye-brows were 
very much arched, clearly drawn of a red- 
dish-brown colour; and at a certain dis- 
tance following the arch over each eye, 
was a deep pink-mottled shade which 
looked like another eye-brow, and which 
I have heard say is the unfailing sign of 
a scrofulous temperament. Dressed as a 
woman, and under different circumstances, 
there must have been a kind of beauty 
about her; for there was a strange like- 
ness to the miniature 1 had just seen of 
Mary Stuart, in the full red lps and 
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pointed chin. In the weakness, yet wil- 
fulness, the sensuality and the sensuous- 
ness, the craft, yet daring of the face. - 
Just as in the man, though less prononce, 
there was certainly a pseudo air of Both- 
well. His countenance was that of a 
ruffian; but there was undeniable power 
in its resoluteness. 

But as he began to speak, the blackness 
of the lips and an indescribable look 
about the: flabby jaw shewed me he was 
a confirmed drunkard. 

I could not help starting at the ’first 
tones of his voice. I recognised the 
coarse intonation of the insolent 
beggar who had had a colloquy with 
Thurner the day I breakfasted with him. 

Thurner noticed my surprise, and 
chose to think, or to appear to think, that 
it was at the excessive vulgarity of lan- 
guage employed by the lecturer. 

‘“ He is not a cultivated man,” he said, 
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‘in fact his antecedents are of the lowest 
description, but he has great personal 
mesmeric power, and his experiences have 
been marvellous.” 

The benches were tolerably full, but 
the audience was noisy, and the remarks 
were not flattering to the lecturer or the 
medium, 

We listened attentively. Suddenly Lu- 
clan said : 

‘*‘ Where is Thurner ?” I looked round 
for him. 

He had left us as soon as we had seated 
ourselves; but we had seen him moving 
about the hall talking to one or two 
persons. Now, however, he was nowhere 
to be seen, and we neither of us could 
have told when he left. 

Lucian’s brow darkened. 

“IT could bet you anything he has re- 
turned to Carysfort House. I will go 
home at once,” he said. 
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I thought myself it was more than 
probable. I felt that he and Lady Carys- 
fort must have wished to be left alone 
to talk over the dispatch which had ar- 
rived. It was evidently a serious misfor- 
tune. What was more probable than that 
Lady Carysfort should be anxious to con- 
sult him P 

Lucian would not let me accompany 
him, but rose and made his way out. 
From motives of delicacy, I would not go 
with him. Intimate as I was with him, 
I could not, would not, be present in any 
discussion between him and his mother. 
I waited a few minutes, but all my interest 
in the elucidations of the lecturer had 
evaporated. I rose too, and left by the 
same way we had entered. But when I 
reached the middle room I found it was 
pitch dark, the lamp was fairly out now. 
I groped my way as best I could, but must 
have missed the door by which we had 
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entered, for I went on and on, through an | 
interminable passage it seemed to me, 
feeling along the wall, but instead of 
arriving at the staircase by which we had 
ascended, I found myself at last—the 
rasping voice of the lecturer getting 
louder and more distinct in my ears every 
minute—facing an aperture through which 
I saw the hall I had left, the people in the 
seats facing me, and the lecturer and the 
medium with their backs to me, but quite 
close to me. ; 

There was nothing for it but to remain 
where ] was, and wait till the end. I 
leaned against the green baize partition, 
and stood as still as I could. Ina minute 
or two I heard, between the vapid clap- 
trap of the lecturer, two voices speaking 
on the other side of the green wall in 
French; I coughed, but they supposed 
it was one of the audience and went 
on. 
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‘‘Have you waited long?’ said the 
man. The intonation was Thurner’s. 

“No,” the woman’s voice was so low I - 
could not recognise it. 

There was a pause, and she went 
on. 

‘What shall I do, Herman, about this 
miserable failure? Eight hundred pounds 
are gone, and he has not a farthing, I 
know. He gave me his whole quarter’s 
money.” 

‘IT will endeavour to help you. Have 
you no jewels ?”” 

“None now, worth anything—all sold 
or pawned. I have not a farthing in the 
world.” 

There was another pause, through 
which I could hear the half-fool, half- 
knave lecturer discoursing about animal 
magnetism. He had thrown his medium 
into a trance, and was talking to her, 
questioning her in a way which was 
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loathsome. Then Thurner said something 
about shares. 

‘‘ Yes,” the woman said, “‘we may be 
more fortunate with those, if not—” and 
I felt the partition against which she 
leaned, vibrate as if she were weeping. 

Then Thurner said something more. 

And she said, ‘‘ Yes, that would be a 
way.” 

**He loves you so, you have so much 
influence over him! over her—it might 
be done.” 

* Yes, I think he loves me,” and she 
sighed. 

* But you should stop his visits,” his 
voice was 80 low, I could not hear more, 
especially as the lecturer was thundering 
about pure moral affinities at that 
moment. 

‘* Why ?” 

** She is as beautiful as an angel, I was 
curious to see his attraction, for I do not 
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believe in the magnetism of an aged blind 
scholar drawing a youth so often such a 
distance, and I satisfied my curiosity. 
She is a white and mystical rose.” 

‘‘She is not to be feared. She is an 
invalid; has a heart complaint, I think.” 

My own gave a leap, I guessed whom 
Thurner was talking to, and about whom. 

‘That will make no difference; to a 
magnificent organisation like his, some- 
thing delicate in another will always be 
attractive, combined as it is with such 
peerless beauty. You must put a stop 
to his visits.” 

“How? IfI were to ask him not to go 
to them, he would be astonished, and 
argue the point, but he would go all the 
same. I cannot quarrel with him, and he 
is not a boy to be ruled in such matters.”’ 

‘“No matter, something must be done; 
the only hope or chance is for him to 
marry your ward.” 
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“I know, but the provoking thing is, 
that they are both so fond of each other 
in a fraternal way; and yet the idea of 
being married to him has, I know, never 
entered her head, and he laughs in my 
face when I urge it. He said I might 
just as well ask him to marry his own 
sister if he had one,”’ 

** The first thing to be done is to detach 
him from—” his voice was so low, that I 
could not hear any more until he said, 
‘‘T have a counter-charm to that white 
rose; in a month he will be as wax in our 
hands. He will have quarrelled with his 
friend, Aristides the Just; he will break 
his faith in spirit, if notin letter, and then 
that will be your opportunity. Hearts are 
caught in the rebound, and your ward ;, 
very pretty.” 

‘But Vanda—” 

““Oh, Vanda is the niece of her uncle, 
and has a specific aim in life, she uses 

VOL. II. 0 
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the passions she excites, but has other 
objects than to indulge her own.” 

*‘ How clearly you map out everything 
in life; but your web may break.” 

“‘ Have you ever known me fail ?” 

‘We shall see; but this bill.” 

There was some more low whispering, 
and I heard the words “diamond cross, 
N ewburgh has them all,” and then he 
said, 

‘* Let me see you to your carriage,” 

*‘He is gone, you say?” 

‘Yes, and so is his friend.” 

*‘T sent away my carriage; buta cab will 
take us to the side door of the house.” ~ 

They left. 

When I reached my own house, I was 
in atumult of contending feelings. Should 
I, or should I not reveal to Lucian what 
I had overheard. I have a habit of sum- 
ming up certainties. Now what could I 
distinctly ascertain from the conversation 
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I had overheard? That there was an un- 
derstanding between Thurner and some 
woman unknown, whom I conjectured to be 
Lady Carysfort. I could only swear to 
Thurner’s voice. The man spoke French, 
and that may have misled me. The sub- 
stance of the conversation might or might 
not have pointed at the direction I sup- 
posed. Hven if it did, and I were right 
in all my assumptions, could I convince 
Lucian? If I could not absolutely and 
entirely, dared I broach the subject at 
all P 

Could I deliberately wreck the esteem 
and love Lucian felt for his mother, with- 
out proof so positive that it would have been 
monstrous to allow him to be deceived ? 
Besides, Lady Carysfort was her own 
mistress, she was thoroughly independent 
of Lucian, and Lucian of her. 

She was in debt; she was desirous of 
raising money, and Thurner, a friend known 

C2 
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to Lord Carysfort, and against whom I 
could bring no tangible accusation, offered 
to help her in her trouble. She was in 
the same house as we were, knowing we 
were there. I turned it over and over in 
my mind, but the only conclusion I 
arrived at was that I would wait. 

Besides, the allusions to Aura, to Mil- 
dred, which were what identified the inter- 
locutors I could not have repeated. My 
pulses throbbed, my heart stood still as I 
thought of them. And then a chill came 
over me. I must put a stop to Lucian’s 
visits to Hampstead if I saw that Aura’s 
peace was to be trifled with. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


HAMPSTEAD. 


“For ‘his’ resting place is found, 
The C major of this life.” 
BROWNING. 


WS a contrast my own home pre« 

sented in its peace and serenity, to 
the uneasy and unquiet glitter of Carysfort 
House, where Thurner’s plots and Lady 
Carysfort’s deceptions seemed to me to 
poison the very atmosphere ! 

In mine there was entire confidence and 
openness. What valuable ingredients are 
those for home felicity ! 

We differed widely in character and 
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opinion, but we were unanimous in affection 
and trust. 

My father’s influence was as a warm 
luminous atmosphere surrounding us, 
through which our relations with the world 
and life itself seemed softened and exalted. 

Let me here record a truth of which I 
have an ever present sense, that whatever 
good, either in heart or mind, I possess, I 
owe to my father. 

An existence monotonous enough as to 
incident or event, but full of the experience 
derived from profound study and analytic 
observation, mellowed by delicate health 
and sad infirmity, had made him a philoso- 
pher and a sage. 

The chequered incidents of political his- 
tory, the questions which convulsed the 
parties of the day, were looked upon by him 
from the height of a pure, serene intelli- 
gence. The calm with which he discussed 
them, might, to politicians of the Sturm 
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and Drang order have seemed cold and 
heartless, but it was not that he sympa- 
thised less, but that he hoped more, and 
knew more. All those external remedies 
and panaceas which were to be forced down 
the throats of the people by tumults and 
bayonets, and decrees and acts, that is ex- 
ternal legislation, compulsory education, ex- 
torted privileges, he thoroughly disbelieved 
in. They were like heaping drapery on a 
lay figure. There was the subject of Edu- 
cation, for instance. Education was not, as 
a gifted friend* of his averred, “‘ to be given, 
a sort of stucco to be adroitly laid on—it 
was a life to be built up within the soul.” 
Acquirement was not equivalent to attain- 
ment. Growth was the test of life, but no 
cubits could be added to moral or political 
stature, (to a man, or to men) by the 
force of another’s will. It was the in- 
ternal sap which vivified the whole being, 
* BR. W. Mackay. 
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which could only produced true growth. 

Communion with so noble and elevated 
a mind gave a tone to all within its sphere, 
and there was a great difference in the 
views which I had insensibly acquired 
from him, and those of people in general. 
Thurner and my father were as widely 
severed as the poles. They were both pas- 
sionless in their theories ; but Thurner’s 
was the passionlessness of a man who makes 
self the pivot on which all else turns; my 
father’s, the peace of one who has made God, 
(he said ‘‘ moral order’’) his centre of all. 

A very quiet home it was nevertheless. 
A walk with me on Sunday, after church, 
was about the extent of Aura’s pleasures. 
Reading to my father (abstruse and 
scientific works in German or French, 
philosophical works or poetry) was her 
daily occupation. She generally sang to 
him in the evening. 

My own tastes were precisely the same 
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as they had been at school, and I was 
beginning to offer the result of some of my 
earnest investigations to the notice of the 
naturalists and geologists of the day. The 
same absorption of mind in these pursuits 
which had caused Tatham’s rage in my 
boyhood, kept me aloof from the usually 
so called pleasures of my age. So that on 
all these accounts I could understand what 
Lucian meant when he said that he seemed 
to breathe a different air, and to be looking 
on the inhabitants of another world when 
he came to us. 

Never did I see two persons so adapted 
to each other as he and my father. 

From the minute he entered, my father 
told Aura to close her book, and he and 
Lucian would talk together, without re- 
serve, on the most abstruse questions. 

Sometimes in their conversations I 
would join in with some little fact which 
my patient inquiry had discovered, and 
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which occasionally clinched the argu- 
ment and closed the discussion, or Aura 
would recall to my father some interest- 
ing passage which they had read together 
which illustrated his meaning, and so the 
evenings passed. 

They were very happy evenings. 

Could a certain darling little face I 
knew of have been smiling near me, I 
should have been perfectly content; but 
that I knew was only a dream. 

Few and far between were the glimpses 
T had of it. Lady Carysfort had arranged 
matters so, that her ward lived at that 
time almost as secluded as a nun. I do 
not suppose a dozen people in London 
knew of Miss Carr’s existence. 

Still, whenever we did meet, the touch 
of Mildred’s hand, the tone of Mildred’s 
voice, the look in Mildred’s eyes, proved 
to me that she had not forgotten for one 
moment our early intimacy. 
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And so I went on working hard at my 
profession, and hoping, hoping and toil- 
ing, contented with my own position and 
circumstances—proud of Lucian’s rising 
reputation, and only occasionally feeling 
a fear when I thought of his less happy 
home, of his mother and of Thurner. 
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CHAPTER X. 


LUCIAN ENGAGED TO AURA. 


“ These two they dwelt with eye on eye, 
Their hearts of old have beat in tune, 
Their meetings made December June, 
Their every parting was to die.” 
IN MEMOBIAM. 


i Fes CARYSFORT called on my 
sister a few days after I had dined 

with her. I asked Aura if she had seen 
Mildred. 

‘* No, Lady Carysfort was alone.” 

‘Do you like her appearance ?” 

**She is. very handsome, but I can 
scarcely judge. She meant to be kind 
and friendly, I am sure.” 
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‘She hag charming manners,” said my 
father ; ‘* but her voice is a little constrain- 
ed and affected, and her laugh is not tho- 
roughly a sincere one. A laugh rarely de- 
ceives ; it betrays to the ear, as the mouth 
itself to the eye, a good deal of hidden 
character. We blind folk are very sensitive 
to voices, and to the sound of a laugh.” 

“She is very hke Lucian in face,” I 
said. 

“Oh, no,’ said Aura, almost indig- 
nantly, and then a faint’ colour dawned 
into her cheek. ‘‘ Mr. Carr has so much 
more nobleness and intellect in his face.”’ 

I did not know if, on her side, Lady 
Carysfort was pleased with her visit. I 
was not invited to her house for some time 
afterwards. 

There had been a great press of busi- 
ness in our office, and I was not able to 
go to see Lucian, or make more than 
flying visits to my home for nearly a 
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month. I hada vague idea that he was 
a good deal at Hampstead, and I told 
myself I ought to be honestly pleased for 
the sake of my father, and for the help it 
gave Aura in amusing and entertaining 
him. I put away resolutely the suspicions 
which Thurner had excited, and which 
were naturally so foreign to all my ideas. 
At last there came somewhat of a lull in 
my incessant work, and I could go home 
as usual. 

- One Saturday afternoon before doing so, 
I went to a Botanical féte for which I had 
had a ticket given me. I was thirsting to 
see Mildred, and there I knew I should 
meet her. These flower festivities were 
the only ones to my taste, so that I had 
a double inducement to go. I had not 
entered more than ten minutes when Lady 
Carysfort swept up to me. 

She put her arm in mine, keeping 
Mildred beside her, and Thurner who was 
with them, dropped behind. 
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She was unusually warm in her greet- 
ings, and then as we entered into conver- 
sation, to my surprise was enthusiastic in 
her praises of my sister. There was, 
perhaps, a shade of something patronising 
in the mode of the approval, but nothing 
to cavil at. It might have been taken as 
the natural tone of a motherly elder woman 
speaking of one much younger, and yet 
there were certain inflexions which made 
me clearly understand that, in spite of our 
intimacy with her family (mine with all 
of them, Aura’s and my father’s with 
Lucian) she considered us in quite a diffe- 
rent and in quite an inferior, position. 
It was done in the most well-bred man- 
ner, but it was done. As I was taking 
leave of her, for I became rather bored at 
last, she asked me to dine with her on the 
following day. 

* Pray do not disappoint me,” she said, 
‘IT expect Count Thurner’s niece, the 
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Baroness Vanda Thurner. She is one of 
the most lovely girls I have ever seen. It 
is her first appearance in society. She 
has not long left the Sacré Coeur, and as 
she has been in mourning, has not been 
into society at all as yet.” 

I felt I changed colour; I glanced at 
Thurner. Was this the counter-charm ? 

She looked at me keenly as she spoke. 
I was going to decline her invitation, but 
in raising my eyes I saw Mildred smiling, 
and her little mouth almost articulated 
“Do come.” I assented therefore di- 
rectly. 

Talk of autocrats, the only autocrat 
whose power I have ever realised has 
been Mildred. She was, nay she is, one 
of those beings no one ever dreams of re- 
sisting. If, then as now, she had ordered 
me to perform the most wonderful feats, 
or to endure the strangest trials, it would 
never have occurred to me to disobey ber. 
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I had no distinct notion at that time, 
whether I loved her or not. All I knew 
was that I was born to do whatever she 


desired. 
As I left the gardens, I noticed that 


Thurner’s bow to me was_ singularly 
ironical, and I had caught him once or 
twice examining my features earnestly. 
Had he, by his mystical arts, discovered 
that I had witnessed’the interview at the 
séance, or had the recollection given such 
coldness to my manner, that he only sus- 
pected it P 

I was much too blunt and downright 
to conceal anything I felt, and the man 
was now as obnoxious to me as he was to 
Lucian. The arrogant manner in which 
he partitioned attraction or repulsion to the 
passions and the senses of other men, as 
if he was among them, not of them, as if 
his soul, forsooth, was as a star and dwelt 
apart, was of itself loathsome to me. His 
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having dared to speak of Aura, and his 
having presumed to guage her attraction 
for a man like Lucian was in the highest 
degree offensive to me. I longed to put 
him out of my path as one would a reptile. 
Added to this, was the half pity, half scorn 
I felt for Lady Carysfort. I now felt 
certain that instead of any sentimental 
liaison, these two had a yet more criminal 
tie. They were nof lovers—they were 
fellow-gamblers ! | 

When I reached home that afternoon, I 
found Lucian reading to my father. 

They were in the garden. Lucian sat 
on a lowstool almost at Aura’s feet. She 
sat beside my father. 

My entrance roused them all. After we 
had exchanged greetings, I told Lucian 
I had met his mother and sister at the 
Botanical Féte, and that Lady Carysfort 
had invited me to dine there the next day. 

‘You will have the felicity of meeting 
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that fellow’s niece. She is to make her 
début in society that evening at Carysfort 
House. Too much honour for us, is it 
not? He was at the Gardens, I suppose, 
with them ?”’ 

** Yes.”’ 

“Well, I have written to Carysfort, 
and frankly told him what I feared; he 
has, I think, a little influence over my 
mother, and I have requested him to tell 
me all he Knows about Thurner. We shall 
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see. 

‘Where is he P” 

*“‘ Carysfort P oh, somewhere about Bag- 
dad, I believe ; it will be some time before 
he gets the letter; that is my only fear. 
My mother, however, talks of going to 
Carysfort Park for the Easter vacations, 
and the Thuruers are going (for a preda- 
tory trip, I suppose) to Paris and Vienna 
much about the same time.” 

‘To stay some weeks ?” 

' p2 
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*< Yes.” 

‘Thank God |” 

He looked at me in surprise. 

«‘T hate that man as much as you do,” 
I said, ‘‘even more, I think.” 

‘‘ At this moment I do not even hate 
him.” 

While we were talking, my eyes fell 
accidentally on him ; his eyes were fixed on 
Aura. I saw the look indistinctly, but 
somehow it was a revelation to me. I felt 
Lucian loved Aura. 

My startled fancy travelled back. I 
remembered that, even in the stillness of 
my sister’s manner, I had detected strange 
sparkles of unwonted happiness. She had 
always been the tenderest of sisters to 
me; but now there was an intensity in 
our bond of sympathy. 

Her calm face was calm as ever; but 
there was a light in it which spoke of 
something beyond peace, it was happiness. 
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How his voice softened as he spoke to 
her, and how he listened if she spoke ! 

As it was so long since I had been at 
home, I accompanied my father when he 
rose to go to bed. 

When I returned to the drawing-room, 
the two I had left had not rung for lights. 
The blinds were up, and a full moon shone 
into the room through the branches and 
the leaves of a large walnut tree on the 
lawn. As the evening wind stirred in the 
tree, the room was one minute full of 
light, at another all in shadow. Aura 
was seated by the window, Lucian beside 
her. 

They were quite silent; but so rapt and 
absorbed, they did not at first hear me 
enter. When they found I was near them, 
Lucian jumped up. 

“ Hugh, old fellow, wish me joy, give 
me Aura, and let me be your brother.” 

I could not speak. From the moment 
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I had seen them together on this day, I 
expected it; but the fulfilment of my 
expectation was, at first too strangely 
sweet not to overpower me, I had utterly 
forgotten Thurner and his predictions. 
Lucian and Aura—my two most dearly 
loved. It was like, ‘‘ strange stories from 
the land of spirits.” I could not love 
him more; but as my brother, my sister’s 
husband, I should have a vested right in 
him. And then, (was it basely selfish), my 
thoughts veered round to another quarter ; 
might I not become to Mildred what 
Lucian was to Aura? That night, while I 
live, I shall never forget it, the idea first 
took definite shape in my mind. True, I 
had long been sealed and vowed to Mil- 
dred, but J had not acknowledged it to 
myself; now, however, I registered a vow 
in my heart that, come what might, unless 
she herself was opposed to it, Mildred 
should be mine, What a zest it would 
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give to all my work if this was the prize 
aimed at! To achieve independence and 
win Mildred. 

These thoughts flashed through my 
heart and brain in the few minutes’ silence 
that followed Lucian’s words. Aura’s 
arms were round my neck, her head on 
my shoulder. I could feel the tumultuous 
beatings of her heart, and I knew I must 
not prolong her agitation; I kissed her 
tenderly and put her down on her seat 
again. 

** You know, Lucian, nothing could give 
me greater pleasure than this.” 

“Thanks,” and then we shook hands. 

‘Still, as I am always matter of 
fact, I must say that you are very impru- 
dent, and that Lady Carysfort will be 
furious.” 

‘* My mother has no guardian’s authority 
over me. I would wish to please her 
of course, as regards my marriage, but 
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I would not yield my will to hers in the 
matter. I think her best self will be pleased 
with my choice (poor Lucian, he did not 
know of the black spot in that mother’s 
heart, which was so sure to increase and 
poison every spring of good in her) ; she 
cannot unsay the things she is always say- 
ing, about love being better than anything 
else in the world; that she should despise 
a man or woman who placed rank or money 
first, and love second, in his heart’s arith- 
metic. Besides, Aura Walsingham is 
superior even in worldly accessories to 
Lucian Carr; hers is the oldest name, 
the noblest lineage. As to money, there 
is no inequality on that score; at 
least,” he said, laughing, “do not let us 
mar this golden evening by such con- 
siderations.” 

I may as well mention here at once, that 
he told his mother of his engagement to 
Aura the next day. 
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She made no opposition whatever, she 
Stooped forward and kissed him tenderly 
and sighed. 

‘“Why do you not congratulate me, 
mother ?” v8 

‘My dear boy !” 

© Well!” 

** It seems so strange to hear you talking 
of marriage, you are so young. Miss 
Walsingham is beautiful, and I am quite 
sure most admirable in every way; but it 
is impossible for me to feel as if you would 
marry her.” 

** Mother |” , 

*“‘An engagement which may last any 
length of time is such an illusory affair. 
I am sorry that my son’s youth will be 
shadowed by such a care, but I cannot 
form an opinion about it till it becomes 
a reality.” 

‘“‘ There is no other reality for me.” 

. She again embraced him. 
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‘* Be sure, dearest, that when the time of 
your marriage approaches, you will find me 
full of sympathy; but till then, I would 
rather think of you as allmyown.” This 
was the line she adopted, and from 
that moment the subject seemed to have 
entirely passed from her mind, and she 
never alluded to it in the remotest manner. 

Never did a human being look so happy 
as Lucian did that evening. 

His eyes followed Aura’s every move- 
ment, his looks never seemed to be off her 
face, his being searched for hers asits com- 
pletion and fulfilment; and she with her fair 
lids downeast and her whole face diaphan- 
ous with a delicate splendour, and shining 
with a sort of reticent, veiled joy (as light 
through an alabaster lamp), wore that 
beauty, supreme and perfect, which be- 
longs to all women once at least in their 
lives. The next day my father was told. 
It was a touching sight to see that sight- 
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Jess old man pressing his daughter to his 
breast, and groping about with his hands 
for Lucian, to bless him also, 

“You know,” he said, in his quiet self- 
controlled manner, “there is more than a 
common tie betwixt us, My infirmity, my 
loneliness, have made her all in all to me; 
but the old must yield to the young; it is 
the everlasting law and I give her to you, 
as the one person I can unfearingly trust 
her to. You are worthy even of her.” 

Lucian was quite overcome by my 
father’s goodness and confidence in him. 

If I wrong her in thought or deed may 
vengeance—” Auraput her hand on his lips. 
and thus arrested all further protestations. 

‘“‘T feel as if I had placed a shield be- 
tween myself and all evil,” said Lucian to 
me, as we walked back to town together on 
Monday, after a Sabbath day which we 
none of us ever forgot, so entire and holy 
seemed its bliss. “I have had the most 
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unaccountable dread upon me this last few 
days; were I superstitious, I should say I 
was about entering on a phase of life in 
which adverse planets were going to rule it 
for ill. I have been so long dissatisfied and 
anxious at home—then the idea of the en- 
trance of a female Thurner into our do- 
mestic circle is hateful to me; but now it 
is all over, I am brave and strong again.” 

How little we any of us foresaw the 
future. 
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BOOK II. 


neem eee eet 


CHAPTER I. 


Extracts from the Narrative bequeathed to 
me by Vanda, Lady Carysfort. 


Y uncle came to me this morning, 
and told me to get ready to go to 
England. 
* You will amuse yourself, I promise 
you,” he said. 
“‘T hope I shall, for 1 have not amused 
myself here in Paris.” 
I wonder if all the girls I see, are as 
tired of their lives and as rebellious against 
destiny asIam. Their smooth faces tell 
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no secrets. Does mine ? Let me look at my- 
self in the glass. It is all clear and soft-look- 
ing; but then I know what wild thoughts 
lurk behind that round forehead, what 
desperate longings for freedom, for air, 
‘for excitement, those grey eyes express, 
if others only knew how to read them ; and 
there may be as much concealed in the 
Insipid countenances I see. I must, how- 
ever, be different from them, for I am not 
loved by any one. At the convent, I had 
no friends. They all liked to play with me; 
if we were to run, or dance, or to have 
games, I was always chosen the leader; but 
I was never admitted into their confidence. 
The caresses, the quarrels, the reconcile- 
ments, the little whispers, the gifts, I 
ever shared in. They did not despise 
me, but they avoided me. They said I was 
mischievous, that I loved no one, and that 
I was revengeful, and they were afraid of 
me. I did not care, I hatedthem. There 
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was a gulf between us. They knew 
nothing; but they instinctively felt it. 
I obeyed my uncle, and I never betrayed 
myself by word or look; but those sleek 
darlings, of well ordered homes, were as 
conscious that I was a vagrant, a gipsy, 
a beggar, as if it were written on my 
forehead. With what pride I treated them 
at the moments I suspected this, but it 
was useless. I could always trace something 
insolent even in their fear of me. ‘She is 
rot one of us,” was always perceptible even 
in their very timidity and kindness. 


My uncle says it is all my fancy, and 
that the aversion I detected was jealousy, 
because I am so much handsomer than 
they are. Ifso, I will make my beauty 
@ weapon, and revenge myself on them. 

I am handsome, men say beautiful. 
What abject. wretches men are! How 
I could fool them if I chose! But they 
are so indifferent to me, that I never try 
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to please them ; and let one be as beautiful 
as an angel, no man is caught by a beauty 
which does not seek to please him. 

I wish to be very rich, so as to be able 
to ride the most beautiful horses, to wear 
splendid jewels, and to go wherever I 
please. I should like to go to the 
Kast; I should like to feel a scorching 
tropical sun pouring life into my veins, 
in lands where I could make use of my 
strength, my swiftness, my courage; but 
everything is s0 tame here, so monotonous, 
so suffocating. I cannot breathe, and 
yet since that terrible illness when I was a 
child, I am what these people call delicate. 
Something wrong in the heart, the cir- 
culation, the brain, que sais-je ? I dare say 
I shall die mad—what does it matter? If I 
am not to be allowed to do what I desire, 
let me die at once. I love my uncle, my 
benefactor, my deliverer, with all my 
heart, with every fibre of my being, with 
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every throb of my pulse, and him I will 
always obey. The finger on his hand does 
not belong to him more utterly than I do. 
It is the inheritance, the instinct of my 
being to do so. We are of one race. 
Gratitude alone would not have thus 
bound me to him; but when I found that 
he was my kinsman, it was so natural to 
be grateful to him, and to reverence him. 
Gratitude ! I sometimes think I have no 
reason to be so grateful, that that former 
life with its hardships, its strifes, its star- 
vation, its toil, was more fitted to me than 
this. My uncle says I am a Bohemian 
from head to foot. It is true. I enjoy 
ease and luxury and splendour; but I 
like adventure and peril and excitement 
most of all. I shall not be sorry to leave 
this Paris. It has not been a Paradise to 
me. Ah! those first dreary years in the 
convent, eight mortal years, and then these 
few months with the old lady who has been 
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chosen to be my chaperon! Except in her 
extreme appreciation and comprehension 
of wicked French plays, she is the most 
insipid piece of conventionalism possible— 
ten times worse than the nuns, poor souls ! 

The only things in Paris which amuse 
me are the theatres. I revelin them. I 
sometimes feel as if it were in me to be- 
come a fine actress, or a dramatic singer, 
or a dancer. 

My uncle says that all these vague 
yearnings for the life of the stage are 
nonsense—that my real métier is to 
be a fine lady, a rich powerful woman, 
who will help him and his cause. I would 
help him at any cost to myself, but the 
cause has no interest for me. I do not 
understand it. Poles, Italians, Spaniards, 
Greeks, Frenchmen, Irishmen banded to- 
gether to upset Imperial government, and 
to substitute for it Republican govern- 
ment. Je men moque bien. I am too 
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selfish, I suppose, to care for anything 
beyond my own petty interests. All I 
know is that all men, when they talk 
politics, become at once dogmatic, one- 
sided, and short-sighted, and women 
scurrilous, lying, and unscrupulous. My 
maid has finished my packing, in an hour 
we are off. 
* e ® ® e 

The house my uncle has brought me to, 
is a small dull one in Curzon Street. It 
is darker and closer than our apartment 
in Paris. I shall be miserable if we stay 
here. 

‘“* Vanda, you have only arrived two hours, 
and you looked moped to death,” said my 
uncle. 

“‘T hate this place,” I answered. 

‘*My dear, how unreasonable to hate what 
you know nothing about! Remember that 
my old friends, Lady Carysfort and her 
daughter, are coming to see you, and look 
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cheerful to receive them. Lady Carysfort 
has promised me to interest herself about 
you. She knows that it is my wish, and 
alas! your necessity, that you should marry 
well, and I must beg you to behave with 
courtesy to her.” 

‘“‘ Tf I must earn my bread, why will you 
not let me go on the stage?” My uncle 
shrugged his shoulders. 

*‘That profession would kill you in a 
week, you have no idea of the sustained 
effort, of the study, of the self-control, it re- 
quires. You might blaze out with great 
effect in one scene, and perform the rest of 
your part like a stick; you would never be 
a great artist, and for such success as mere 
beauty gives an actress, you are disqualified 
by your fiery temper and a fierce chastity 
which are yours by ancestral right. No, 
Vanda, if you allow me to play your cards 
well, you will have no reason to repent ; 
but you must obey me.” 
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** How P” 

‘* My first command is that you charm 
the Carysforts, mother and son, and’’— 

“Son ?? 

*‘ There are two sons, but one only is at 
home.” 

Lady Carysfort has called on me, and 
I dine with her to-morrow. 

What is there in her that reminds me 
of a face I have seen before, in the old, 
old days? And yet, how could I have 
ever seen her? She is beautiful still, and 
must have been pre-eminently so. I do 
not like her smile, or her eyes. There is 
a kind of veiled impertinence in their 
sweetness, a something of condescen- 
sion in her very courtesy—that is, in 
her manner towards me; with my uncle 
she was different. She was almost shy 
and caressing. 

Yet she and I were far more at home 
with each other than I could be with the 
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girl who came with her. Mildred Carr is 
her ward, a distant relative of her hus- 
band’s; very rich, and an orphan. She 
has lived with them from her infancy, and 
calls Lady Carysfort Mamma. She is as 
pretty as a flower—about three or four 
years younger thanl am. There isa look 
of.wondering innocence about her long- 
lashed eyes, which made me at times 
shrink. I should like to know how it 
feels to be as she is—unsunned snow, 
crystal transparency—and yet there is no 
stupidity about her. She is playful, and 
has a gay little laugh which rings like a 
peal of bells. 

We are to dine there to-morrow. 

Lady Carysfort kissed me as we parted. 

“We are not strangers, my dear; I 
have heard of you for years, and your 
uncle is my most esteemed friend.” 

She glided out. He went down with 
them to their carriage, talking to her 
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most earnestly ; and as I mechanically 
followed to the head of the stairs, and 
looked over, I saw her nod acquiescence 
and point upwards. 
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CHAPTER II. 


BRAVE AND STRONG. 


“ Bat on her forehead sits a fire.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 


RAVE and strong again! As we 
parted at my door, Lucian’s whole 
frame seemed instinct with those words. 
The hidden amulet he wore, a good 
woman’s love, ennobled and fortified 
him; gave him courage to dare, and 
fortitude to endure. 

I never doubted, as I heard him and 
looked at him, that the well-being and 
felicity of the two I so dearly loved were 
‘now immutably fixed. 

I was not more sanguine than youth 
usually is; but the dim fears as to 
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Lucian’s stability of character which had 
arisen in me latterly, vanished, and with 
them the impression of certain indications, 
I fancied, I had lately perceived, of a 
greater self-will, a more unrestrained self- 
indulgence, than I had noticed formerly. 
I could have predicted to a certainty that 
all would go well now that he and Aura 
were engaged. 

Thurner’s horrible words faded from my 
mind. That playing with passions and 
other men’s souls which he boasted of 
seemed to me a form of insanity. He 
might assume it to obtain supremacy over 
a weak woman like Lady Carysfort, but he 
could not himself have any faith in it. 

Once pledged to Aura, I felt that 
Lucian’s whole heart would be hers, and 
that no fascination could withdraw him 
from his allegiance to her. 

My love for Mildred helped to seal my 
eyes. I knew but one way of love. They 
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might have detached Lucian from Aura 
before those sacramental words had been 
said, but now it was impossible. 

On the next day (Tuesday), I arrived 
early at Lady Carysfort’s, I was in hopes 
that Mildred would come down early, and 
that I might have two or three happy 
moments with her before the other guests 
arrived. It was not to be. I overshot 
my mark. I arrived so early that she and 
Lady Carysfort had only just returned from 
their drive; I met them in the hall as they 
entered the house, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing them go upstairs to dress, and of 
having an inward conviction, which was 
subsequently confirmed by the fact that 
Lady Carysfort, knowing I had arrived, 
would prevent Mildred from coming down 
without her. : 

I was shewn into the drawing-room. It 
was not empty, a young lady was already 
there. She sat on a low arm-chair, facing 
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the open windows and balcony. She did not 
turn round when I entered, I did not 
therefore see her face. Her dress, which 
overflowed her seat and spread like a tawny 
silken sea around her, was gold-coloured, 
shot with red and trimmed with black lace. 
It had a most grotesque appearance; I 
have since seen superb effects in Venetian 
pictures arising from this mixture of 
colours, but in actual life, lit by the level 
glow of an evening sky, 1t was detestable 
and offensive. 

In a few minutes, Lady Carysfort and 
Mildred entered. The former ran up at 
once to the arm-chair, ‘“‘ My dear Vanda, 
you have not been waiting long I hope.” 

**Oh no, I came just before. . . 

“Mr. Walsingham . . let me introduce 
you. Mr. Waisingham, Mildred’s friend 
and mine too I must add, the Baroness 
Thurner.” The young lady looked keenly 
at me as she bowed. 
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‘¢ Where is Lucian ?” 

‘¢T have not seen him,” I answered, as 
I shook hands with Mildred. I had a 
shrewd suspicion where he was, but of 
course I did not volunteer any information 
as to his movements. 

But at that moment he entered, looking 
radiant and handsomer even than his wont. 
He was introduced to the Baroness; din- 
ner was announced, and he offered her his 
arm to take her to the dining-room. [ 
too gave mine to Lady Carysfort ; Count 
Thurner arrived at the moment and took 
Mildred in. 

As I followed Lucian, I heard him say, 
**T think I have had the pleasure of seeing, 
rather of hearing you, before to-night. 
Did you not live for a few weeks at the 
Pavillion of a maison meublée in the Rue 
de Colysée, in Paris, last December ?”’ 

“Yes, with Madame de Volski.” 

**My rooms were at the back of the 
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hotel. I have often heard you sing, and 
I sometimes met you in the garden. I 
recognised you the moment I came in.”’ 

“1 do not think I saw you there.”’ There 
was a stress in her voice as she said this. 

‘<] am altered, perhaps.” 

‘* Certainly.” 

**T hope so.” What a joyous note was 
there in his voice, as he said this. 

Baroness Vanda sate between Lucian 
and I. J had, therefore, a good oppor- 
tunity of looking at her. 

I have never seen more perfect beauty, 
and one more unlike all one’s preconceived 
notions of beauty than hers. 

In the first place, she had short sella 
hair, which curled in close little rings all 
over her head like a child’s. It was bright 
and soft as the silk of the silkworm. Her 
complexion was not, however, fair. It 
was a golden-brown, if I may use the two 
words together. It was so transparent, 
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that the blue veins on each side of the 
temples could be seen. There was a 
beautiful carnation on the lps, and a 
fainter rose on the cheek, but there was 
no pure white mixed in the tint. No faint 
blue-pearly light, no cream-coloured soft- 
ness, such as one sees in a really fair 
person. Indeed, near such a skin as 
Aura’s, Vanda’s must have appeared 
brown. To add to the contrasts in her 
face, the eyebrows and eyelashes were 
dark brown, almost black, but the eyes 
were yellowish hazel. They were very 
large and bright, and looked so steadfastly 
at those she spoke to, that even short- 
sighted as I was, I could take note of the 
iris and of the blue white and size of the 
eyeballs. These were much bluer than 
usual, and gave unutterable power to these 
topaz eyes—added pathos to sweetness, and 
wild fierceness to anger. 
The figure was even more exquisite. 
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It was elastic, slight, yet rounded. She 
looked both supple and strong. But even 
on this first night, there were two things 
which I noticed about her. The shadows 
under the eyes were very deep and dark for 
so young a girl, as if she had already under- 
gone great mental or physical fatigue, and 
her brown little hands, though beautifully 
shaped, had an appearance of coarseness 
as if she had done hard work with them. 
She resembled her uncle in nothing, unless 
it might be that, in spite of her beauty, 
her gorgeous dress, her accomplishments 
(for this very first night we discovered 
that she sang like a syren, and knew 
several languages), her perfect aplomb of 
manner, there was a vulgarity or something 
almost approaching effrontery about her. 

Mildred sat opposite to me, looking the 
sweetest little girlin the whole world in her 
white dress, without a single ornament or 
colour about her. In this atmosphere, 
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strongly charged as it was with various 
contending passions, she looked lke a 
snowdrop. She did not attempt to talk 
to Vanda. I suspected at once that the 
intimacy with her was a little assumption 
of Lady Carysfort’s. 

Lucian talked a good deal to the 
Baroness. They had one subject in 
common—Paris. And they raved in concert 
over it. The theatrical representations of 
the winter were talked over by them with 
abundant spirit. Some of the dramas 
mentioned struck me as peculiar ones to 
have been seen by a young girl. This 
seemed to dawn on Thurner himself. He 
very rarely addressed Lucian directly, but 
he broke through his wonted custom now. 

“T must explain to you, Mr. Carr, that 
Vanda was left in Paris, after I took her 
from the Sacré Coeur, with an old relative 
of ours, who is quite a woman of the old ré- 
gime. Theatres are her passion, and she 
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took Vanda with her wherever she went. I 
was not there to direct her choice, and the 
consequence is, that my little girl has seen 
a good many performances, which she 
would not otherwise have done.” 

Vanda shrugged her shoulders. 

** Why not? What can one see worse 
than one knows ?” 

** Vanda!” called out her uncle sternly, 
**it 1s fortunate we are here among friends, 
who will not mistake innocence for cyni- 
cism.” 

He looked very severe, but she by no 
means abashed, darted a look at him, 
which was more cutting than his words. 
It expressed such limitless mockery and de- 
fiance. She then turned again to Lucian 
and went on with her conversation. 

After dinner, Count Thurner and Lady 
Carysfort played écarté together, Mildred 
was sent to her study to prepare some 
lessons for the morrow, and Baroness 
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Vanda, after whispering a good deal to 
Lucian, began to sing. 

She had a cold, clear metallic voice, 
highly cultivated, and sang with a good 
deal of dramatic emphasis and demonstra- 
tion. Her choice ofsongs was, however, 
extraordinary, almost Theresian. 

Lady Carysfort’s deafness stood her in 
good stead this evening. Vanda’s mouth 
might have been dropping pearls and 
diamonds, instead of some very equivocal 
phrases, to judge from the sweet though 
vague smile of approbation which beamed 
on Lady Carysfort’s face, as she looked 
at her and apparently listened to her. 
She half turned to me as I sat between 
the card-players and the piano, as 
if to exchange sympathetic admira- 
tion. 

I was excessively amused. There was a 
httle spice of malice in my amusement, 
for I thought to myself that the counter- 
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charm had arrived too late, that Lucian’s 
heart was not to be played with—that it 
was sealed away from their machinations. 
Fool! that I was. 

After the last song, Vanda rose to go. 
A black and gold burnous was brought her, 
and she threw it on; Lady Carysfort kissed 
her affectionately as she left the room. She 
had hold of her uncle’s arm, and I saw that 
as she shook hands with Lucian, she first 
kept her eyes down-cast, and then suddenly 
raised them and blazed them full upon 
him. It was just at the door she did this ; 
we had followed them down stairs. 

** Good evening.” 

“Good evening ;” and the door of the 
brougham was shut. 

As I turned to take leave of Lucian, I 
saw that he had changed colour. 

“‘ Stop, I will walk home with you.” 

He stopped for a moment to light his 
cigar in the hall, and then we moved on. 

: F 2 
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“ What do you think of her?” he said. 

**T think her very beautiful.” 

“Do you?” He seemed surprised. 

‘“‘-Yes, but I am not attracted by her.” 

“T am not attracted by her’—with a 
great emphasis on the word—“ but she is 
rather a pleasant addition to our circle. 
If Iam to be doomed always to see that 
black shadow beside my mother, let me at 
all events have this bright little crocus to 
look at also.” 

I was somehow froissé by this speech. 

** For my part, I think ‘the bright little 
crocus’ the most to be dreaded. There’s 
a subtler peril with her. Mark my words, 
that is a very dangerous young lady.” 

“Dangerous, and to whom?’ he 
stopped short and faced me. 

** You need not look so haughty, Lucian ; 
I do not mean that either you or I are 
going to fall in love with her; now do not 
swear, but I think she’s not the sort of 
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young woman [ should like to see much 
in my home with my mother or sister.” 

He laughed out heartily. 

**] think my mother will not imbibe any 
mischief from that family at second hand. 
The actual source has been so long a 
fixture among us; as to Mildred, she’s a 
child.” 

He walked on in silence until we reached 
my lodgings. 

I let myself in as usual. I observed that 
he hesitated a minute, and that there was 
something cold in his manner, but the 
next moment his countenance cleared. 

* What are you waiting for, Hugh? I 
want 2 gossip, do let me come in?” 
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CHAPTER III. 


MRS. PAYNE. 


“ The churl in spirit, howe’er he veil 
His want in forms for fashion’s sake, 
Will let his coltish nature break 
At seasons through the gilded pale.” 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Y landlady had been an old servant 

of the family. She had married 

when I was a child, but had always had 

the most loyal and affectionate love for 

the little lad she had helped to nurse after 
his own mother’s death. 

She had married an unmitigated scamp ; 
but he died, after tormenting her for five 
years, and after his death, she had been 
singularly prosperous. She had accu- 
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mulated a little money, and invested it 
in a house which she let out in lodgings. 

Her honesty and real kindness of heart 
made themselves felt even in this condition 
of life. A lodging house-keeper is generally 
an Arab against whom every hand is lifted, 
and about whom every tongue rails ; whose 
hand in turn wages war, and whose 
tongue utters defiance against all; but Mrs. 
Payne was an exception. Her lodgings 
were rarely vacant, and generally tenanted 
by young men to whom she acted the part 
of a benign Providence wrapped up in 
shawls and a close widow’s cap. 

She had a weak little voice and a chirp- 
ing manner, A self-satisfied, querulous 
gratitude to God was always peeping out 
in her talk. 

‘*God has been very good to me, sir. 
I must speak as I find ; but then I do 
take care to do what is right, and there is 
no denying it, He is very good tome. | 
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might have cheese-cakes for dinner every 
day if I liked, my means is so comfort- 
able.” 

This crowning mercy was especially 
prized by her, for she had an innocent 
love of good eating. I say innocent 
advisedly, for it manifested itself in a 
taste for cheese-cakes, pound-cakes, muf- 
fins, sally luns, and such like babyish 
refections. Her notion of “ earth’s great 
feastmaster ” was certainly a pastry-cook ; 
and besides the cherubs, and seraphs, and 
golden harps, heaven to have been heaven 
to her, must have held an unlimited supply 
of confectionery. 

She deemed, poor little woman, in 
spite of the orthodoxy of her belief, that 
a good many of her own merits were 
recognised by God, and thus rewarded by 
Him; and this assurance gave something 
irresistibly comic to her utterances of 
thanks. | 
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The only shadow in the future was an 
unmanageable scamp of a nephew of her 
husband’s, who sometimes came to see her, 
intent on foraging expeditions for money 
or provender. About five or six times a year 
he made his appearance in Vigo Street. 
The poor little widow was powerless to 
resist him. She used to yield to his extor- 
tionate demands, and go about in the most 
forlorn condition for several days after- 
wards. Poor soul! I do not think even 
cheese-cakes assuaged her grief during 
those tragic days. She then adopted a dif- 
ferent phraseology and spoke of ‘ crosses 
being blessed to her, instead of blessings 
being deserved.” 

Obliging as Mrs. Payne always was in 
all her relations with her lodgers, she was 
inexorable on one point only; she stipu- 
lated that she should not be called up at 
night. She said that at night she was 
alone (after half-past ten the maid of all 
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work went home). If gentlemen would give 
their orders before they went out, or in the 
morning, they should be attended to, and 
then, as they had their latch-keys, nothing 
more ought to be necessary. 

On this evening, on entering my room, I 
found everything prepared for me, wine, 
cold water, cigar-case on the table, my 
lamp on the writing-table at its lowest turn 
of light, and my bed-room candlestick and 
matches on the slab outside. 

Lucian went up to the lamp, and by 
some injudicious, hasty movement, instead 
of turning it on, put it out, and we were 
left in total darkness. 

‘** Are you near the bell, Lucian ?” 

‘*'Yes.”” 

** You must ring then, I cannot venture 
across this room to get the matches out- 
side, or I shall stumble over everything.” 
We had to ring twice, but finally, after a 
long time, Mrs. Payne appeared shawled 
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and cloaked and even bonneted, as if she 
were going to Siberia. 

‘What is it, Master Hugh?” she said 
in an aggrieved and dejected accent. 

“What did you ring for, Hugh?’ said 
Lucian in the most cowardly way, leaving 
her to infer I was the sinner. 

It is the lamp,” I said awkwardly 
enough. 

Oh |” 

She found her way to the table (women 
seem to me to have the quality, in common 
with cats, of seeing in the dark), and after a 
little groping found the lamp, and bore it 
off in triumph. 

She had left her own light on the stairs 
as a modest precaution, against what I 
could not imagine, for she was literally a 
walking heap of clothes. 

After a little interval, she returned. She 
knocked at the door—this time she would 
not even enter—opened it and placed the 
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lamp on the threshold. ‘‘Here is your 
lamp, Master Hugh. Good night, gentle- 
men,” with astrong emphasis, as if she had 
said, “Callme up who dares after this,” 
and we heard her retreating steps. When 
all was quiet, I rose and brought in the 
lamp. | 

‘‘What a coward you are!” said Lu- 
cian. 

*‘ She is really such a good creature, I 
do not like to cross her.” 

*‘ All right ; now I want to tell you what 
Iam doing. I have been reading a good 
deal lately on the subject of reform, and 
I have written a pamphlet on it. I have 
stated some things which will startle people, 
I believe ; but no matter, you shall read it. 
One of the great guns of political criticism 
has seen the manuscript, and thinks well 
of it. I believe that it will be the small 
edge which will insert Lucian Carr into 
political life, the sword with which I shall 
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cut open the political oyster ; but of course 
there are chances against it.” 

“ You think that if successful . . . ?” 

** I think that, if successful, Aura will 
not have to wait for me as Rachel did for 
Jacob. My Leah, the -good gifts of poli- 
tical life, will not require seven years 
courtship, nor will seven years more be 
necessary before Aura and I try le grand 
peut-éire of married happiness. I have 
been working in right good earnest, you 
see, Hugh.” 

After some more talking he left me, and 
there was not a shadow left on his bright 
face of the unaccountable gloom and bitter- 
ness which had clouded it as we walked 
from Carysfort House to Vigo Street. 

The next morning, as I sat at breakfast, 
Mrs. Payne appeared in deep dejection. 

*‘ What is the matter, Mrs. Payne ? You 
do not seem well.” 

‘*T’m poorly enough, sir; but it is not 
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a poorliness of the body. James was here 
last night, sir,”’ 

‘‘T am very sorry; a stop must be put 
to that; he has no claim on you, and it 1s 
quite intolerable that you should be so 
persecuted. Where does he hive? I will 
go to see him, and I dare say I shall be 
able to manage him for you.” 

“No, on no account, sir, he is that 
cruel and vindictive that I would not for 
the world he should be your enemy. If 
you only heard him swearing about the 
Carrs and Lady Carysfort.” 

“ Carrs |” 

“Yes, he hates them bitterly, and he 
says dreadful things about them. He does 
say that Lady Carysfortis no better... .” 

‘Come, come, Mrs. Payne, I do not 
want to hear his drunken sayings.” 

“He says. that that foreigner, who is 
always with her, is a gaol-bird, and that 
he is sucking the Carrs dry. He has told 
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me no end of tales about Lady C—, as you 
do not like meto.mention her whole name— 
pawning or selling her diamonds—he 
works at a pawnbroker’s sometimes—and 
wearing paste instead, and the sums—yes 
sums—she squanders on gambling and 
spirit-stirring, I mean rapping,”’. said Mrs. 
Payne, correcting herself hysterically, 
** would be quite a fortune for her son.” 

**How does your nephew learn these 
things P”’ I said somewhat sternly. 

‘‘ He is, and has been in all sorts of 
places, and he do say that this Count is 
nota Count anymore than he is; for he 
has known him on and off many years, 
and a haccident has let him into many of 
my lord’s secrets.” 

I could have smiled at the meek Mrs. 
Payne having become infected with some 
of her nephew’s phraseology; but the in- 
formation was too valuable and too serious 
to permit me to waste any time thinking 
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of her. The conversation I had overheard 
confirmed the truth of Jim’s statements 
in some things. 

Mrs. Payne, weak-eyed and pale, was 
watching me as I frowned at the bare 
recollection of what I had seen and heard. 

** You look pale, Master Hugh, are you 
not well ?” 

“Yes, I was only thinking I should 
hke to see Jim, and have a talk with him 
one of these days.”’ 

‘Better not; he’s a slippery fellow, is 
Jim, and bless your dear heart, has as 
many turns in him as [ have. If it suited 
him to contradict every word he said to 
me last night with his own lips—after he 
had seen you two coming in—he would do 
so; and for mercy’s sake, sir, never let him 
know I told you! He would make me pay 
for my blabbing, as he would call it; 
wouldn’t he, only just.” 

She looked unfeignedly terrified. 
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“Do not alarm yourself, good nurse,” 
(this was always my ultima ratio with her, 
and delighted her so, that even in her 
present grief her face cleared, and she 
began to purr fondly as she approached 
me). “I know how to manage such 
fellows as Jim. I will not, however, 
mention your name.” 

‘* Ah, sir,” she said, putting her apron 
to her eyes; “‘it is not for me to gainsay 
you. I have my Cross, as you know; 
but I have my blessings also’’ (she seemed 
equally proud of both). ‘God has not 
been unmindful of me. I have truly en- 
deavoured to serve Him night and day, 
and He knows it and acts accordingly. He 
never forsakes the righteous, or leaves them 
to beg their bread. I used to say that to 
myself when Payne died and left me desti- 
tute, and I was borne out, sir —”’ 

“ Very well, all I will ask of you is Jim’s: 
address.” 
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‘¢T dare not, sir,” and her face clouded 
over, “it is as much as every silver spoon 
I have is worth, as much as my life is worth 
to tell you; and indeed, I do not clearly 
know, for he’s often in hiding, and then 
he’s sometimes in one place and sometimes 
in another.” 

‘‘T shall manage it then some other 
way.” 

‘‘And what will you have for dinner, 
sir, to-day P”’ 

‘“‘T shall not dine at home.” 

**T would have made you a nice little 
pudding, sir—a méringue, sir—with some 
vanilla cream inside, or a pound-cake roll, 
something light, and nourishing, and 
sweet.” 

‘Thank you; not to-day,’ 
took her departure. 

I felt fidgetty and nervous all day, and 
as usual, on such occasions, I went to 
Hampstead straight from my office, with- 
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out even going first to my lodgings. 

IT found Lucian with my father and 
sister. He was describing the party of 
the evening before to Aura; but not doing 
justice by any means to Vanda’s fascina- 
tions. 

He made her smile by describing how 
petrified I became at some of her sallies, 
which, however, I observed he took care 
not to repeat. 

‘My mother,” he said, ‘‘ owing to her 
slight deafness, heard nothing whatever, 
and smiled her approbation on all. Thur- 
ner looked sphynx-like, as usual. Mildred, 
obtuse like the baby she is, but Hugh 
understood what every one else ignored ; 
so to punish him, I never told him,” 
said Lucian, archly, “that I had been 
here all yesterday, and was going to be 
here all day-to-day.” 

We had a merry evening. Lucian could 
not, however remain, and I walked home 
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with him. Aura was disappointed, I saw, 
and she said something that told me that 
he had promised the By before that he 
would remain. 

She did not urge bi however, by a 
word. She had absolute trust in him. 

I heard her say as he took leave, 

“T am sorry, but I know you would 
stay if you could.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CONTINUATION OF VANDA’S NARRATIVE. 


| HAVE not opened these pages for weeks. 

Yes, my uncle was right, I am amused 
in London. Let me begin at the beginning. 
The day after Lady Carysfort called on 
me, we dined with her. I arrived early. 
I was told the ladies were not returned, 
but had left a message for me. I was 
requested to wait in the drawing-room till 
they came. I established myself in a low 
arm-chair near the window. What a 
cheerful pleasant room is Lady Carysfort’s 
drawing-room ! There is something refined, 
and at the same time artistic, init. It is 
lofty and large inits proportions, and there 
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is a chastened splendour in the decorations 
which suits my colour-loving eyes. How 
I detest the whole range of greys and 
fawns and drabs which so many English 
people love. Colour is to my eye what 
music is to my ear, I revel init; but it 
must be bright and flashing, or glowing and 
intense—no faded, washed out tints for 
me, 

I wish I were the mistress of this house. 
I should like to know whether it really be- 
longs to Lady Carysfort. 

While I was thinking of this, the door 
opened and a young man entered. The 
servant muttered a name, but I did not 
distinguish it. He was a tall, uncouth, 
spectacled creature. Heis not I am sure 
a Carysfort. I did not move, and I saw 
he eyed me curiously, but I did not turn 
round until Lady Carysfort, after embracing 
me, hastily introduced me to him. I 
smothered an exclamation, for I remem- 
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bered him. There was a pause and then, 
“My son, Mr Carr, Baroness Vanda 
Thurner,” said Lady Carysfort, as she next 
presented me to another young man, who 
came in just as dinner was announced. I 
put my fingers on his arm and we went 
down to dinner. I glanced sideways at 
him; I knew him at once. I remembered 
distinctly that fair curly hair, and those 
blue eyes, the graceful figure, and the 
beautiful face of the boy I had not seen 
for ten years, but who had been the cause 
of one of my bitterest childish griefs. 

How singularly handsome he is! how 
clever, how distinguished, and with a cer- 
tain sensibility in his face which proves 
great susceptibility. Now I know why his 
mother’s face seemed so familiar to me. 
She is so like him. The pretty little Mil- 
dred sat opposite to us—beside her, the 
young man who had come in first. His 
name is Walsingham. He is Lucian’s 
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most intimate friend, I say ‘‘ Lucian” — 
they all call him so, and I think of him as 
Lucian. 

He talked to me of Paris, of the theatres, 
of all that he thought would amuse me; 
I read admiration in his eyes. I felt ex- 
cited, and laughed and talked in defiance 
of my uncle, who seemed to think I was 
passing the bounds of conventional young 
ladyism, as if . . but no matter, je connars 
mon monde, and I shall not shock him. 
Lady Carysfort looked so pleased and was 
so kind; I could have been touched by 
her kindness but for a horrid suspicion I 
have. Why should she be kind to me? 
For my uncle’s sake, of course; I can see 
she is his slave; but not entirely on his ac- 
count, for she might be kind and yet not 
wish her son to be pleased with me. 

She reminds me of those tender mothers 
who give their children live playthings. “A 
dog, or a cat, or a bird, or a squirrel is 
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bought for the child. If the child be 
amused, never mind whether the poor 
beast is sacrificed, starved, wounded, 
destroyed. A dumb animal—pshaw ! 

So I think she would amuse her son 
with me—if it were so, I would wring 
both their hearts ; but it cannot be, I will 
not believe it. 

‘* For a novice as you would have me 
believe,” said my uncle, “in the art of 
flirting, you have done very well to- 
night, Vanda.” 

‘* Have I been flirting ?” 

He put his hand on my lips with a light 
touch. 

“Vanda, you looked handsomer than I 
have ever seen you to-night. Let me warn 
you, however, Mr. Carr is.a younger son ; 
he can give you neither fortune nor wealth. 
His brother is young, may marry, and at 
present all the good gifts are his.” 

‘¢ What do I care?” I said angrily. | 
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‘‘ Nothing, of course—fool him to the top 
of his bent if you like, but take care of 
yourself—do not let your heart get in- 
terested in him.” 

He dismissed me. 

I remained alone in myroom, thinking 
of his words. Have I a heart ?—I never 
thought so. 

One thing I noticed to-night. That tall, 
ungainly youth, called Hugh Walsingham, 
is madly in love with that rose of a girl. 
Theirs was not flirting. I also saw on 
his face something of disapprobation of 
me. He had better take care. 

To-morrow I am to ride with the Carys- 
forts. My uncle has bought a lady’s horse 
for me, and has provided me with a habit. 
I suppose three ladies do not ride with 
only one man, and that Mr Carr will be 
asked to escort us. Ifso... 
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CHAPTER V. 


A STUDIO. 


“ Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes.” 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


REMAINED in great perplexity for 

several days about the information 
I had obtained from Mrs. Payne. I 
felt that friendship required of me to ex- 
pose Thurner, yet all tortuous methods 
were not only abhorrent to me, but were 
simply impossible, for the reason that I 
had not an intelligence quick enough, or 
pliant enough to invent them. I could no 
more conceive a plan by which Thurner 
could be betrayed, than I could have been 
Thurner himself. I could knock him down 
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if he provoked me, I could blurt out to 
Lucian my accusations against him and 
against Lady Carysfort—but that was all. 

But how could I warn Lucian; and if I 
did warn him, what would be the result P 
A mortal quarrel between mother and son 
which would only precipitate matters. 
While Lucian remained at Carysfort House, 
he was as it were a tacit protector to his 
mother. If he withdrew from her, which 
would be the natural result of any quarrel 
between them, the -one obstacle to 
Thurner’s absolute dominion over her 
would be removed. 

Lady Carysfort was independent. She 
had no right to control Lucian’s move- 
ments, nor he hers. <A son could stand 
in the breach and save or revenge his 
mother’s honour; but if none injured her 
but herself, would he not be powerless? I 
could not prove Thurner had cheated 
or deceived her. 
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If she chose to associate with a man of 
doubtful character, obscure position, sus- 
picious antecedents, who could prevent 
her? Her step-son knew him, and had 
partly introduced him to her, and this 
would be her answer to anything Lucian 
and I could urge. As to me, she would 
not listen to me for a moment—of that I 
was quite aware. 

She could not wrong Lucian in any 
tangible way. His small younger son’s 
portion was out of herreach. It seemed to 
me difficult, if not impossible, for Lucian’s 
manner to be more distant or more reprov- 
ing than it was to Thurner, and after 
hours and hours of reflection, I came to 
the resolution of remaining quiet and 
waiting. What a hard lesson that is for 
all of us! 

‘¢ Hugh,” said Lucian to me a week or two 
after his engagement to my sister, “* I have 
asked Aura to give me her picture, or 
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rather to let me have it painted by a 
protégé of my mother’s. A very clever 
fellow, who is, I think, capable of doing it.”’ 

*‘ Who is he ?” 

‘JT scarcely know; he is English, but 
spent a year or two in Italy, and has 
studied to some purpose; there is some- 
thing of true Italian depth in his colouring. 
He seems uneducated, and a vulgar 
fellow enough, but his great power is 
undeniable. You shall judge when the 
portraits are finished.” 

** Portraits ?”” 

“Yes, he asked me to sit to him, too; 
in fact he said he would be quite satisfied 
to make studies of Aura’s head and mine 
without remuneration, for he needed them 
for a picture he was going to paint. Will 
you come and see his pictures? he has a 
studio somewhere near Soho Square, 
Gerrard Street, I think. Mildred and I 
are going there on Saturday at two.” 
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“Yes.” 

I was short in my answers, for my 
thoughts were busy with other things. 

*‘Fuucian,” I said, suddenly, although 
I had so firmly resolved to wait before I 
spoke; but I was carried away almost 
against my will. 

“I think you have infected me with your 
dislike of the Thurners. I cannot+tell you 
how objectionable that fellow is to me. 
Is it impossible to get rid of him? I am 
sure he is your enemy.” 

Lucian looked at me keenly, and then 
answered as I fancied (it might only be my 
fancy) very coldly. ‘I confess that some 
of my detestation of him has diminished. 
I think I was wrong in supposing for an 
instant that he presumed to love my 
mother. That was, you know, his un- 
pardonable crime in my eyes, but I have 
watched him narrowly, and I acknowledge 
that I think I wasin error. Vanda is a 
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very artless kind of girl, and she has said 
many things about her uncle which prove 
me to have been wrong.” 

It was already ‘‘ Vanda” with him. 

** Do you rely on what Baroness Thurner 
says P”’ 

‘Why not ?”’ he asked sharply. 

I felt my temper rising, but I controlled 
myself. I was Aura’s brother. Was I 
meanly jealous for her ? 

‘** Because,’ I continued, quietly, “it 
is scarcely possible that so young a 
girl and his own niece too, can be the 
judge.” 

“Of course not, but from what she says 
I draw my own conclusions. For the rest, I 
dislike him as much as ever, but it is not 
so intolerable to me to see him, now that 
I am becoming convinced that he cares 
more for the face of the Queen of Hearts 
than for any woman in Christendom.” 

** Do you think then a gambler, who may 
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be a sharper ought to be such a frequent 
guest at your house.” 

““Come, come, Hugh, we have no right 
to think the poor devil a sharper—gambler 
he certainly is, but how could one exclude 
all gamblers from society ? A good many 
of those fair, lady-like, gracious looking 
‘women one sees now-a-days, have a strong 
taste for that forbidden pleasure ; as to the 
men—we should soon be in utter solitude 
if we admitted none who had a taint of that 
passion. I dislike Thurner’s cynical talk, 
his insufferable self-confidence, his speak- 
ing of human beings as if they were pawns 
on a chess-board, to be moved here and 
there at his pleasure; I wish to heaven he 
had not made himself so necessary to my 
mother, but . . . perhaps it is because I 
am so happy myself, that I am inclined to 
be charitable to the whole world.” 

I said nothing more. 

On the Saturday I met him in Gerrard 
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street. Lady Carysfort and Vanda were 
with him, as well as Mildred. 

It was a very shabby house, and we had 
to ascend to the third story. There we met 
a dirty-looking boy, who told us Mr. James 
was not at home, but that he would shew 
us the studio. 

The room had a good aspect, and the 
light fell favourably on the pictures, but 
it was squalid and dirty in no common 
degree, quite unlike any studio I had ever 
seen. There was a smell of turpentine 
and oil, and gin and stale tobacco which 
was suffocating. Lucian opened the win- 
dow. A shabby calico curtain, which 
was drawn diagonally across a corner 
of the room, fluttered in the wind as 
it entered the dingy studio, and I saw a 
low pallet bed unmade, and all rumpled 
and tumbled about. A tray with a cup and 
saucer, and a tea-pot with a broken spout, 
were on the bed. 
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** How droll,” said Vanda, pulling open 
the curtain again, ‘‘ bed-room, studio, 
dining-room all in one.” 

‘“*There’s two, my lady,” said the boy, 
who was staring at her open-mouthed, 
** Liz bides here too sometimes, but they 
neither on them stays long,” 

Lady Carysfort as usual did not hear, 
and was examining the pictures. One was 
on the easel unfinished, and shewed con- 
siderable talent. It was only a sketch of 
two Italian boys on their knees, playing at 
cards behind a fruit-stall. It was exceed- 
ingly clever, and was, I suppose, the shew 
picture ; for I observed that the others were 
very inferior—the more the artist attempt- 
ed finish, the worse was the result. 

Judging from that symptom, I drew the 
conclusion that the man was really clever 
and would have been an artist of great 
merit, but that there was some incorrigible 
vice or flaw in him which deteriorated both 
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himself and his work. The way in which 
some of the really spirited sketches were 
marred by a coarseness of finish at the end 
was lamentable. The subjects, too, of a 
good many of the pictures were gross be- 
yond redemption. 

Lady Carysfort glided about; Mildred 
stood near her, and searched for some 
sketch she could buy, for she told me she 
had heard the artist was very poor. 
Lucian and Vanda were talking over the 
pictures. Vanda seemed impatient to 
find something which was not to he 
found. 

“‘ What are you looking for, Vanda?” 
said Lady Carysfort, after Vanda had for 
the third time disturbed her to see what 
sketches were under the one she was 
holding. 

“Mr. James has painted my picture; 
at least, he took a sketch of my face and 
head the other day, you remember,” she 
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said, turning to Lucian; “the day you 
were with us, and told me he should take 
it to his studio. I am looking for it.” 

I was struck, as I always was, with the 
grace and flexibility of her figure. The 
ease with which she now sprang on @ 
chair to look at a shelf, and was down 
again on her knees in acorner of the room, 
looking through rolls of canvas, and 
then inserted herself behind a ledge near 
the door, and stepped on the shelf itself, 
was that of an acrobat. Her voluminous 
silken skirt did not seem to impede her in 
the least. I saw that Lucian’s eyes were 
riveted on her. They wore a strange ex- 
pression of irritation, yet of pleasure. 

At last she clapped her hands, ‘‘ It must 
be here!”’ she said, and she dived behind 
the curtain. 

‘Oh, Vanda!” said Mildred, ‘* we ought 
not to take such liberties with Mr. James’s 
room.” 
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‘Nonsense, I must show you my pic- 
ture.” 

At last she made an exclamation : 

‘‘T have it!” and she jumped up off her 
knees, and drawing aside the curtain, stood 
with it in one hand, while she unrolled the 
picture with the other. She looked a 
miracle of beauty as she thus stood, 
eager and flushed with triumphant vanity. 
In one moment the picture was torn 
across, and then from top to bottom, and 
then into a thousand bits, which she 
stamped upon over and over again. Her 
eyes flashed, her colour was like crimson, 
and there was a line of absolute foam 
round her lips. 

I never saw a human being show such 
violent and uncontrollable rage. It was 
like the fierceness of an animal. 

Again I was reminded of the girl at the 
Circus. 

“‘ What is the matter >” I said. 
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*¢ The wretch has insulted me beyond for- 
giveness,’ and her nostrils dilated, ‘* me— 
me—me! Yes,’’ she said, fiercely turning to 
me, “‘] dare say you would be pleased to 
know how, for I know you hate me, but you 
shall not be gratified,’ andin a moment she 
had gathered up the fragments and thrown 
them out of window. 

Lady Carysfort, at the very beginning of 
the scene, had opened the door quietly 
and left the room. Mildred looked 
aghast, and Lucian and I tried to soothe 
her. 

She was now crying more gently, and 
Lucian putting her arm in his took her 
down stairs. 

Mildred and I followed. 

‘¢ What made her so angry, Hugh ?”’ 

‘‘T do not know; but she ought to make 
it up to the painter.” 

‘* And she shall do so, sir,”’ said a voice 
behind us. 
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We turned round. 

Out of another room, which opened on 
the same landing, stood a slovenly-looking 
woman with red hair and freckled face, 
and a certain tawdry beauty about her, 
and she muttered as we passed. 

‘‘ She has no right, has that Miss, to give 
herself such airs. My Jim and I knew 
her when she was with a precious different 
lot from what she is now; my mother has 
often walloped her.” 

I heard her indistinctly, but Mildred 
did not. 

I hastened down stairs with Mildred. 
When we reached the door, Lady Carysfort 
was already in the carriage, but Vanda and 
Lucian were waiting for us. 

‘‘Forgive me, Mildred,” said Vanda, 
gracefully enough, I must own, ‘I ought 
not to have been in such a passion, I know ; 
but we Southerns are terribly impulsive, we 
flame up in a moment, but we are quenched 
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as easily. Forgive me, Mr. Walsingham, 
T shall not so easily forgive myself, but 
that fellow had so insulted me.” 

Mildred smiled: ‘‘ Why were you so 
angry, Vanda ?” . 

‘Only fancy, he had asked me to sit to 
him for one of his pictures, and the picture 
was a booth at a fair, and there was I in 
a spangled dress, dancing. Fancy if any 
of my friends had recognised it,” and she 
laughed nervously. “I'll tell my uncle.” 

She touched Mildred’s hand, and nodded 
to me, and then she and Mildred got into 
the carriage. 

‘“Mr. Walsingham,” said Lady Carys- 
fort, with her blandest smile, ‘‘if disen- 
gaged, will you come to me next Wednes- 
day. I want to conquer your stubborn 
infidelity by shewing you some wonderful 
things. We are going to have a séance.”’ 

Lucian and I walked on together, for 
he was going with me to Hampstead. 
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“ Baroness Thurner has an ill-regulated 
temper,” I said a little maliciously. 

‘She is half Spanish, you know, and 
whole enfant gdté, but she has no malice 
or vindictiveness. She says her uncle 
shall send the man the full value of his 
picture. JI confess I should like to have 
seen it. He is clever, is he not ?”’ 

“Very. His portraits are really fine. 
I do not like the taste or the style of his 
other pictures.” 

I confess I was not sorry that Vanda 
had exposed herself. To me such un- 
governable temper would have robbed a 
houri of her charms. I was also struck 
with the effect her beauty produced. The 
studio-boy was transfixed. Every man 
who passed the carriage turned round to 
look at her. There was something so 
“loud” and fast in her beauty, that it 
struck one’s sight almost violently, like a 
sudden glare. To me, personally, she was 
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repulsive ; but T could not but acknow- 
ledge that her beauty was undeniable. 

As Lucian and I walked on together, 
I thought I would mention to him her 
resemblance to the girl in the Circus at 
Bradford. 

** Do you never trace a likeness in the 
Baroness Vanda to some one you have 
seen before, Lucian ?”’ 

‘* A likeness? yes—that is, I have not 
seen it; but Thurner mentioned to me 
one day, apropos of strange coincidences, 
that you had thought his niece was like 
that pretty little creature we had seen 
with those rascals.” 

‘J fancy the coincidence is not a 
strange one, for I] am persuaded they 
are one and the same individual.” 

‘*¢ What do you mean, Hugh ?” 

“What I say.” 

‘That Vanda Thurner, a Pole or a 
Spaniard, I do not know which, who has 
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been all her life at the Sacré Coour, 
should be identical with a little beggar 
girl, earning her miserable livelihood at 
a circus? It is too absurd!” 

He laughed at the idea. I was a little 
nettled, I confess. asf 

** It does not seem to me so preposterous 
anotion. I trace the hkeness in everything, 
even in temper.” 

“‘ How prejudiced you are against her ! 
You know what I think of her precious 
uncle ; but I assure you, if there is one good 
quality he can be said to possess, it is 
that of paternal affection for that litle 
gipsy, his niece. I,.on my side, am posi- 
tive that she never has been in any posi- 
tion but that of luxury, and has been as 
much petted and fondled as Mildred 
herself. Her spoiled-child temper is a 
proof of this. No, Hugh, in this instance 
your excellent sense has been blinded by 
your personal prejudice.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MISS THORPE’S DOUBTS. 


“ Age will not stale her infinite variety.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


DAY or two afterwards I went to see 
Miss Thorpe. My Paradisal after- 
noon had never been repeated, but I had 
gone to see Miss Thorpe occasionally. 
She was always kind; but I could see 
latterly a troubled look in her eyes, and 
an anxiety in her whole manner, whenever 
she spoke of Lady Carysfort. 
I noticed also symptoms of still greater 
economy in her modest way of life, and 
nameless little details which proved to me 
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that she was in somewhat poorer circum- 
stances. 

I wondered if some of her poor earn- 
ings went to provide means for her idol’s 
secret vice, the gulf which was rapidly 
swallowing up all Lady Carysfort’s most 
precious qualities as well as her gold and 
silver, and which would, I feared, never 
close till the knightly honour of the 
Carysfort name had been cast in as well. 

Miss Thorpe’s allegiance to her idol 
was, however, unshaken; but her raptures 
were tempered, or rather blended, with a 
pitying tenderness which proved to me 
that Lady Carysfort confessed to her she 
was unhappy. She, of course, draped 
her disquiet in some plausible way, so as 
to make it picturesque and pleasing; but 
she could not hide it. 

Lady Carysfort was a very good-natured 
woman, and singularly easy and amiable 
in the little amiabilities of daily life. I 
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suppose it was this which gave her so 
much influence over those who came near 
her. 

I traced many little tokens of her 
attentions to Miss Thorpe in the room, 
screens, foot-stools, a shade for a lamp, a 
warm rug for the fire-place—trifles, but 
which made the kind, unsuspicious crea- 
ture overflow with grateful devotion, and 
bound her, hand and foot, a willing slave 
to ber friend. 

But much as she was disposed to admire 
Thurner, I saw from the first that Vanda 
was repulsive to her. 

Lady Carysfort often asked Miss Thorpe 
to accompany Mildred to the opera, and 
Vanda was invited to join them. 

When tickets came for a concert, or 
when any piece of gaiety at Carysfort 
House itself was of a nature to interest 
Miss Thorpe, she was always in- 
vited, In her own way, Lady Carysfort 
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was attached to her. She never forgot 
her; she made use of her time and of her 
means, but was willing to acknowledge her 
services by little attentions which were 
valued by Miss Thorpe for the sake of their 
donor, as priceless favours. 

In this way she had seen a good deal of 
Vanda. 

Where her feelings were not interested, 
Miss Thorpe was an excellent judge of 
character, and her taste and judgment 
alike condemned the beautiful young Ba- 
roness. 

‘‘ She is hard, and rough, and bold,”’ she 
told me once, ‘she has a bad temper and 
a cold heart; her manners are offensive, 
and her appearance with all her beauty 18 
repulsive, for it is thoroughly brazen and 
unladylike.” 

** Tt is more peculiar than absolutely un- 
ladylike,” I said, ‘“‘there is no pretension 
or affectation about it, you must own.” 
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** No, there is not; it is genuine, though 
detestable.” | 

“And one thing,” I continued, “al- 
ways strikes me about her, which is that I 
never saw any one with such consummate 
beauty think apparently so little of it.” 

“No, you are right, and though she 
dresses or rather over-dresses in such an 
astounding way, it is owing, I think, 
to her inherent gipsy tastes, not to any 
desire to shew herself off. I am very 
sorry for her poor uncle.” 

**He does not seem to be much dis- 
tressed by her.” 

‘He has of course such important and 
various things to think of, and with him - 
she is gentler than with anybody else. I 
cannot imagine how Lady Carysfort’s ex- 
ample and influence do not soften her. I 
am sure Mr. Carr often blushes for her. I 
have seen him turn crimson at some of her 
freaks. But she is as wild as an untamed 
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pony. She cannot even walk like a lady. 
I saw her myself the other day running 
down the balustrade of the stair-case, which 
goes down into the conservatory, instead 
of the stairs, and alight on the top of one 
of the flower-vases, as neatly as a tight- 
rope dancer.” 

T could not help smiling at Miss Thorpe’s 
tone of horror. I disliked Vanda as much 
as she did; but the girl’s extreme pride 
in her personal agility, was the most m- 
nocent trait in her character to my mind. 

She had nothing sensual about her, she 
might love passionately, and with fiery 
ardour ; but there was nothing meretricious 
or exactly immodest about her. On the 
other hand, she was self-willed, almost 
to madness, utterly without discretion or 
self-control, or tact or taste. There was 
some early taint which perverted her 
whole character; but whether from 
early associations, or her gipsy blood, or 
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her false surroundings, I do not know. 

Neither Lucian, nor Mildred, nor Miss 
Thorpe identified her as the little girl of 
the Circus; her antics were, therefore, 
more extraordinary to them than to me. 
But even I was fairly puzzled by her. 
Her character was a mass of inconsistency. 
In some moods she spoke like a Ma- 
hometan; in others she was as a super- 
stitious and bigoted Catholic (so she 
called herself.) Her creed was, in fact, 
a kind of barbaric Christianity, a Chris- 
tianity such as we find in Abyssinia tinged 
with African devilries, or in some lonely 
village in Asia Minor, where Christian and 
Moslem, and Jew, profess a kind of 
lingua franca religion, common to all. 

To me she was repugnant, and with my 
sledge-hammer directness, I should have 
found no difficulty in avoiding her. But 
Lucian was different ; he had artistic fibres 
in his nature. He was, by turns, in- 
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terested, pleased, excited, and repelled by 
her. There was something in the fierce wild- 
ness of her temper which was not utterly 
beyond the pale of his sympathy, as it was 
of mine. Her utter selfishness, her 
making her own petty personality the 
Alpha and Omega of her thoughts and 
cares, was veneered over to him by her 
impulsive moods and apparently childish 
whims, and above all 2 her unfeigned 
liking for him. 

For him she had that most subtle of 
fascinations, the charm of sudden and 
startling change, of ’umprévu. One never 
knew in what mood she would be found, 
or how long any one mood might last. 
There was only one thing which never 
changed, a look of ardour, and yet of 
yearning, in her eyes, when they were bent 
on him. 
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CHAPTER VII 
CONTINUATION OF VANDA’S NARRATIVE. 


\ HAT a strange life I am leading. 
It is the greatest contrast in all 
externals to any I have had previously. 
The squalor and hardships of my child- 
hood, the regular dulness and monastic 
seclusion of my youth, the glimpse of 
equivocal gaiety which my few weeks in 
Paris gave me, are each and all as different 
as darkness from light to that present life. 
This is the gay aristocratic life of Lon- 
don. Balls, and drives and rides, and 
afternoon parties, and dinners, and 
operas, and garden fétes take up all one’s 
time. I should be tired of it in a month 
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were it not for something which gives 
a charm to it all. Otherwise there is a 
languor in it, @ suppression and a re- 
pression of all which would disturb the 
velvet smoothness of the surface that 
would bore me to death. Their faces, 
their characters, their amusements, are all 
enamelled. 

But what is stranger than even finding 
myself in it, as the old Doge said to Louis 
of France, is that at every turn I meet or see 
some shadows of my former life. It is 
like a dream—the surroundings are all 
different, but the same faces return again 
and again. These Carysforts—or rather 
Lucian and his friend—and to my horror, 
I have met several times lately that man, 
that drunken scene-painter, who was with 
us at Bradford | His mistress too, who was 
the Columbine of our troop. It is loath- 
some! He is an artist, and I met him 
accidentally the other day. He was at 
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Lady Carysfort’s. My uncle introduced 
him to her. I have never understood his 
engouement for the wretch. I felt certain 
at first he had not recognised me. He 
was requesting Lucian to sit to him as a 
study for some picture he is painting, 
Lucian consented, but made some proviso 
im an under voice, which I did not hear. 
He then saw me, but as I stupidly sup- 
posed did not recognise me. He stared at 
me in a dull kind of surprise. After a 
few minutes, he said he should lke a 
sketch of me also. My uncle was not 
present, and though at first I declined, I 
was over-ruled by Lucian and consented. 
I was to give him a sitting at Carysfort 
House. I did so. Never by word or 
look did he betray he had known me be- 
fore. 

I spoke to my uncle; he said I might 
be sure of his silence. He was silent, but 
on going to his studio what was my rage 
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on finding my portrait (finished from the 
shetch), an absolnte likeness, too, in its 
features, in the face of a girl dancing in 
a booth, before a vulgar crowd. 

It was a clever picture. No one could 
better judge of the truth of it than I. 
The tawdriness, the coarseness, the 
vulgarity of both spectators and performers 
were all drawn from life, but my rage 
mastered me, and I tore up the picture 
into fragments. Had the painter been 
before me, I think I could have strangled 
him. No one else saw it. Lucian, his 
odious friend, Mildred, all seemed petri- 
fied with surprise ; but I cared not. There 
was a devil in me at the moment. 

How kind Lucian was. He soothed me 
and led me downstairs, hushing me as one 
would a fractious infant. Oh, if he had seen 
it; I was quite hysterical with the sense 
of escape. His friend looked as grave as 
if | had committed murder. Why.does he 
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hate me so? I sometimes feel as if he and 
I were struggling for the soul of Lucian, 
as the good and the evil angel. 

But surely J would not be his evil angel. 
I also feel sometimes that if [ could, if I 
dared, I would . . . yes, I own it—love 
him. At first, he roused my vanity and I 
sought his admiration alone, now I seek 
more. My uncle has warned me, and I 
have known from the beginning that 
Lucian has no power to give me that which 
alone I think of value—wealth and posi- 
tion. I played into my uncle’s and Lady 
Carysfort’s hands, for I saw they wished it 
and I tried to please him ; now I would lay 
down my life if I thought I could win his 
love. 

Sometimes, sometimes I read in his 
eyes that I am not indifferent to him— 
his colour comes and goes, his eyes flash, 
and there is an expression of fiery ardour 
in them, but never for long together. In 
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the next moment there is a look of repul- 
sion, of dislike, of shame, which I inter- 
pret very well. I rouse his passions, but 
I do not move his heart, and yet—and yet 
I have felt sometimes as if with him I 
could be gentle, and tender, and good, as 
if my wild spirit could yield to him and 
be as wax in his hands. Oh, if he could 
but love me! 

Why should he not love me? I am 
young, beautiful—so his eyes have told me 
a thousand times—and I love him—what 
better cards could I hold? Does he love 
any one else? I have watched him with 
his cousin. He is very fond of her and 
pets her as he would a sister; but there 
is not a look or a word which could be 
wrested into any meaning but that of 
warm fraternal love. 

I have met him where he has been the 
observed of all observers, have noticed 
the flattery, the adulation which he has 
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met with from the fairest women in his 
own set, and I can see that he is amused 
and pleased, but never interested beyond 
the fancy of the moment. With me he is 
never so self-possessed. When I sing to 
him, he listens with his whole being, and 
when I have danced with him surely the 
delight which thrilled my own veins must 
have been shared by him, or it could 
not have so transported me. 

My only rival is ambition. He aspires 
to great things, I know. He studies and 
is constantly occup’ed. His mother some- 
times complains she scarcely sees him 
from one day to another. He has great 
talents, and will, J am sure, achieve the 
object which is his aim. Oh, if it could 
be! how would I school myself to become 
worthy of him ? 

As it is, how often do I try to subdue 
myself! If I were very happy, I think I 
could be good and gentle as other women. 
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As other women? Whatis the real gentle- 
ness and goodness of other women ? Does 
it exist, because their voices are modu- 
lated, and their steps restrained, and their 
gestures controlled ? 

There is Lady Carysfort. Is she not 
sweetness itself, and yet do I not know 
her ? Has she no lawless instincts which 
carry her to the brink of ruin? Why has 
she such spasms of anxiety at times ? Why 
does she seek my uncle as if he were 
the only counsellor who could give her 
safety P What is the meaning of her anxiety 
that Lucian and I should be together? 
Would it not be more natural that this 
fairy Mildred, his own relative, with her 
fortune and her beauty should be destined 
for him ? 

There are times when my whole being 
revolts against them all. A spirit of de- 
fiance seizes me, and I give vent to every 
whim and fancy, regardless whether or not 
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I am acting consistently with my present 
position; shamelessly merging the Ba- 
roness in the once outcast saltimbanque. 

I have had a bitter enjoyment in ob- 
serving Lady Carysfort’s wilful blindness, 
and Mildred’s innocent astonishment at 
me. He—have I already fallen into the 
same folly as other girls, and do I speak 
of he ?—is fitfulas I am. There are times 
when his whole nature is at war with it- 
self. He avoids me for days, and for days he 
scarcely leaves me. Once we were speak- 
ing of statues and pictures, and as he 
turned over the leaves of a photograph 
book, in which there were beautiful copies 
of some of the world’s wonders in art, 
I threw myself into the pose and attitude 
of each. His eyes flashed as he watched 
me. There was an eager exultation in his 
whole face. He has a true artist’s soul; 
but how was it that in the very midst of 
his enjoyment a shade came over him, and 
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when I threw myself down in the attitude 
of the Magdalen of Correggio, a sinister and 
scornful expression replaced the light and 
the glow, and he clapped his hands as he 
would at the performance of a hired ac- 
tress! At that instant J hated him. 

Once again, Lady Carysfort had gather- 
ed round her all her intimates and all ther 
intimates, in numbers about two hundred 
persons, to witness some marvellous 
things in what she calls ‘‘ spiritual experi- 
ences.” I should call them grossly ma- 
terial experiences. They appeal to the 
weakness of the spectators through the 
fraud of the performers. 

That bad man Jim was the principal 
medium, assisted by Liz. I will not add 
that the whole thing was a gross fraud. 

I was one of the spectators, but my 
gorge rose at the folly of the duped, at the 
wickedness of the dupers. But this effete 
world needs amusement. It has gone on 
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the same wearisome round so long, that it 
must at any price have something new. 

As I reluctantly sat through the séance, 
I felt that I could have rushed out and 
struck the medium and his accomplice. 
Lady Carysfort was looking on with 
charmed eyes. Any excitement is life to 
her. My uncle 1 know studies her curi- 
ously, and provides her with entertainment 
suitable to her. Does he love her? That 
18 a question I ask myself. I know how- 
ever it cannot be. But there is some tie 
between them, or hasbeen. How strange- 
ly he uses all persons, and what influence 
he obtains over them all! That seems to 
me the greatest magic in the world. Hven 
that Jim is afraid of him, and as for 
Liz, I have seen her look at him as if 
he were a God—with a kind of fetish 
worship in her eyes. 

This evening, Jim kept his audience 
spell-bound. I was writhing with 
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impatience. Even Lucian watched him 
earnestly. 

At last it terminated, and a good many 
of the spectators went away. 

There was some dispute afterwards. 
The wretch got drunk and was violent. 

I do not know what it was, but as I sat 
biting my handkerchief with suppressed 
rage, Lucian came to me: 

‘* How fierce you look, Vanda!”’ 

‘“‘T am so angry—” 

‘* Why are you angry P”’ 

** Why? Oh it is no use telling you, you 
would not understand me, but I will shew 
you something more wonderful than all 
that foolery.” 

I flew out of the room; J know now 
my way all over the house. I rushed into 
Mildred’s room, dragged off my dress, 
pinned up my petticoat—I wore an amber 
satin one—I put on a light-fitting velvet 
jacket which I had. put over my dress to 
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come in, for it was cold, and then I looked 
for a pair of boots. Mildred has a pretty 
foot; but mine are half as slender again, 
and I could not wear hers ; at last lL 
caught hold of a servant, and sent for my 
own Polish boots with the tiny silver 
spurs, and my tambourine, and in ten 
minutes | was ready. 1 entered quickly, 
and no one saw me. The sort of platform 
on which the representation had been 
given was still there. 1 sprang on it and 
began. 

There were only.the persons of the 
family present, and at the first sound they 
turned. I began out of sheer vanity and 
defiance; but every step | made, brought 
back the old excitement. I danced, as J 
can dance. No intoxication from wine 
can compare with this sense of exulting 
strength, used freely. How long it had 
been since I had given myself up to this 
. ecstatic sensation! I bounded, I flew, 
VOL. II. | K 
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arching back my figure, and curving my 
arms in the poses peculiar to this most 
spirit stirring of dances. My blood 
coursed through my veins like lightning, 
the rapidity and the rapture of the motion 
mounted to my brain, and I felt dizzy and 
delirious; my heart beat, my eyes flashed 
fire, as my feet trod the measures of the 
dance, aud a shower of silvery sounding 
steps seemed shaken from them as leaves 
from a tree in a strong wind. 

Bravo, bravo! how beautiful! were 
exclamations I heard on all sides; but 
they had no effect on me—I was far 
beyond the world from which they came. 
I do not know how long I should have 
gone on, when I met my uncle’s eyes. 
He had been absent quieting, I suppose, bis 
obstreperous “tool,” or soothing Lady 
Carysfort’s nerves, for they entered 
together. 

If a bar of steel had impeded my further 
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progress, [ could not have been arrested 
more effectually. His eyes had that look 
in them which awes me into instant 
obedience. 

* Come,” he said. 

I descended from my stage. 

He spoke to me in our own tongue, a 
few words which were as sharp as arrows. 

He went on in English. 

‘*J am surprised at you, you are not 
a child to give us such an exhibition 
out of pure folly. You are past the 
age of such tricks, and it gives people 
the most unprepossessing impression of 
you. Does it not do so, Mr. Carr?’ 

I waited. As soon as he had ceased, 
I felt my rebellious spirit roused. I turned 
round sharply. 

‘* What does it matter what Mr. Carr, 
or any one else, thinks ?”’ 

Lucian was as pale as ashes. He had 
been watching me as if paralysed, while i 
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had been dancing, and now his eyes were 
fixed on me with a mute intensity which I 
shall never forget. 

He roused himself at my uncle’s voice. 

‘Yes, much as we should all lose by it, 
. It were well for the Baroness Vanda not 
to repeat this exhibition.” 

The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth when I struck him. 

I was stirred to madness by the tone in 
which he spoke. It was impertinent, 
scornful mockery. 

He looked at me for a moment, and 
then before I could stir, his arms were 
round me. He kissed me twice, thrice, 
over and over again, I could not move. I 
was held as ifin a vice. The kisses were 
like blows, and when free from his grasp, I 
staggered as if I had been hurt bodily and 
overpowered by the shock, the shame, the 
repulsion, and yet the bitter sweetness of 
the moment; | fainted away. 
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When I came to myself, I was alone 
with my uncle. | 

‘‘ Vanda,” said he, sternly, “repeat this 
experiment once more, and you and J part 
from that moment.” 

I wept all night—oh, how shall I meet 
Lucian again ? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE PORTRAITS. 


“ Sanguine he was, but a less vivid hue 
Than of that islet in the chestnut bloom, 
Flamed in his cheek and eager eyes that still 
Took joyful note of all things joyfal, beamed 
Beneath a mane like mass of rolling gold. 
Edith . . . bounteously made, 
And yet so finely that a troublous touch, 
Thinned, or would seem to thin her in a day.” 

TENNYSON, 


HE portraits, or rather the studies 

for the portraits, were finished, and 

as likenesses were certainly admirable. 

Four sittings had completed them, so 

that by the Saturday following the one 

I had visited the painter’s studio, I saw 
them both when I went home. 
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The wonder of the portraits was this. 
The hidden character of the two sitters 
had been given with unerring truth. 

Aura’s pale, saintly face shone out, 
of the canvas, and you might have 
thought from the exquisite purity of the 
outhne, and from the calm sweetness 
of the eyes, that you looked on a pictured 
embodiment of Géthe’s “ fair soul.” 

But even I, her brother, could not 
but perceive that for the needs of human, 
household, daily life the beauty was idealized 
to too angelic 4 spirituality in those delicate 
features and that transparent pallor. It 
was a holy virgin or a meek saint, but 
scarcely the face and form we should 
admire in a wife and mother. 

Lucian’s was lesa finished, but the in- 
dication of the character of the person 
represented was even stronger. There 
was extreme beauty and rare intelligence 
in the fine head, but there was something 
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of unrestrained impulse in the expression 
of the eyes. A look such as I have seen 
in the sculptured face of a Greek God, 
unmoral, not immoral, undisciplined, 
irresponsible, as in the glance of an 
antelope or the gaze of a panther. 

The painter had asked to make studies of 
the two heads for a picture which he was 
going to paint, and which he called 
Paganism and Christianity. The Indian 
Bacchus and the Syrian Virgin. 

He had posed them, therefore, and 
draped them as he pleased. Both these 
pictures are before me as I write. The 
male head is certainly a glorious idealisa- 
tion of masculine adolescence, and with 
the recollection of after years upon me, 
I seemed to lose the untamed freedom of 
the expression, and to see it as Lucian’s 
face afterwards became, when life had 
taught its lessons of patience and self- 
restraint, and the Pagan Man-God wore 
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something of the air of the God-Man in 
an Hcce Homo I have seen in the Madrid 
gallery. 

I was much pleased with the portraits. 
I had expected nothing so good from the 
pictures I had seen in the studio, with 
the exception of the one on the easel. 
The man evidently was of an essentially 
impressionable nature, and the plastic 
power was equal to the susceptibility. 

Neither of the pictures was marred 
by the coarse finish, or reckless additions 
of those I had seen, they were not much 
more than sketches, but sketches which 
contained the germ of genius. 

‘¢ How did you like the painter, Aura?” 

‘¢T cannot say I was prepossessed with 
him. He was very silent, appeared totally 
uneducated, and stared in a strange way. 
He was, however, much to be pitied. I 
gathered, bit by bit, his history. Itseems 
that as a youth, he had shown some talent 
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for painting. Some one advised his uncle, 
his only relative, to send him abroad to 
cultivate it. The uncle had done so, and 
for two years sent him a small annuity, 
which then wholly ceased. The annuity 
was so small, that the delay of three 
months was enough to cause him great 
difficulties. He had to borrow money, and 
to paint little pictures, which brought him 
in a triffe, just to please the taste of the 
two. or three students and models he knew. 
He hinted that he had got into very wild 
society, returned to England, found hig 
uncle dead, and his uncle’s widow penni- 
less herself. Since then, he gays, he has 
tried everything; but everything fails. 
He told me he had painted scenes in a 
theatre and in q cirous, served in a shop, 
kept a shop himself; but that all things 
failed, There was a doom upon him !” 

** The doom,” said my father, “ is easily 
explained. It is the doom of those who 
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love stimulants. His voice, his utterance, 
his incoherence of thought, were all signa 
that he was a drunkard. Do you remem- 
ber, Aura, how one day he launched out 
into the most preposterous theories as to 
snimal magnetism, mesmerism, and spirit 
rapping? I never heard such frantic 
rhapsodies in my life.” 

** At all events,” said Aura, “I was glad 
when it was over.” 

Juucian came in presently. He was de- 
hghted at my pleasure in the portraits. 

“Some day, Aura, we will give him 
these, or copies of them.” 

“Yes.” 

Not many days afterwards, as I sat at 
breakfast, Lucian came in. He Jooked 
very much harassed, 

*‘ What is the matter Lucian ” I asked. 

‘Nothing out of the common way. I 
have just come from one of my usual 
thorny, unsatisfactory visits to Mr. Carr. 
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That man has the most inveterate faculty 
for saying no that I ever met with.” 

“Can I be of any use, Lucian, or shall 
I see him for you ?” 

“ No—I should swamp you in a week, 
for my difficulties multiply. J know very 
little of money matters, but my mother 
knows less, I think, and somehow we Carrs 
are like sieves for the retention of money ; 
it filters through us, but leaves not a trace 
behind it. Mr Carr is obdurate and stingy, 
my mother is lavish to a fault; we are 
overhoused, and Carysfort’s liberality to 
both of us seems to entail more expendi- 
ture than even with his help we can meet. 
I do not know how it is; but the fact is I 
wish Carysfort would return and resume 
his own place. It is so provoking just 
now, when I am so occupied, to be 
worried about these ways and means. 

‘What is it Lady Carysfort wishes Mr. 
Carr to do ?” 
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‘She wished to forestal her jointure for 
the next five years.” 

‘*But what would be the use of that? 
How would she live during those five 
years ?” 

Lucian turned scarlet and was silent. 

I afterwards heard that the scheme 
which his mother (and, I suppose, her coun- 
sellor), proposed, was for her to forestal 
her jointure. They intended Lucian to 
marry Mildred, and Lady Carysfort relied 
upon her ward’s fortune enabling her to 
face the future. 

Lucian had gone to Mr. Carr; and had 
sought, on his side, to help his mother 
by alienating a sum, the interest of which 
he enjoyed as a younger son. It could not 
be done, as the principal reverted on his 
death, without heirs, to the Carysfort estate, 
and it could not éven be removed from its 
investment so as to secure a higher re- 
venue. 
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‘But how can it be, Lucian; I know 
you give up all your additional income to 
Lady Carysfort (his brother had doubled 
Lucian’s income as soon as he was of age), 
and only spend your literary earnings on 
yourself. Lady Carysfort lives as a guest, 
or rather has the salary of a Vice-Queen, 
at Carysfort Park and Carysfort House 
—how is it? There must be fraud some- 
where !” | 

‘God knows !”’ he said, rising, ‘*T have 
tried to fathom the secret, but I cannot do 
so. | know there is ever accumulating 
debt, and that if I stop it in one direction, 
it breaks out in another. Mildred’s educa- 
tion is ruinous, the expenses of London 
life seem to quadruple every year, and my 
mother is unfortunate in several of her 
schemes for making money; and so, if it 
goes on, we shall both be ruined. Nothing 
can save us but means which I abhor, and 
which are impossible. However, I have 
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had my sfogo, as the Italians say, and shall 
now be better. I am now going to the 
Foreign Office.” 

He went off, ‘and the first time after 
this interview with him, that I saw my 
father, I thought it right to tell him of 
my suspicions about the equivocal nature 
of Mrs. Payne’s confidences to me. 

He listened attentively ; but the result 
of his earnest attention was that nothing 
could be done. ‘, 

In this trait of character my father 
was the antipodes to Thurner. 

Whereas, the one thought all inter- 
ference, influence, design allowable, nay 
commendable—so as to make one’s fellow- 
creatures dupes or tools—my father was 
of opinion that all action, even for the 
benefit of others, was to begin and end 
with one’s self. 

“Tf you could defeat Count Thurner, 
save Lady Carysfort, and serve Lucian 
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by throwing such a fireball into the 
midst of them as your fears and sus- 
picions, I should doubt your right to do 
so; but while the result is so dubious, the 
effort would be more than wrong. You 
cannot change the nature of a gambler and 
intriguer ; the daughters of Danaus him- 
self had not so thankless a task. It will 
be pure Quixotism for you not to wait till 
they have unmasked themselves. Then, 
and not till then, will be your time. Be 
ready to give help when the moment 
arrives, but do not rashly thrust yourself 
into the part of an avenging Providence.”’ 

I followed my father’s advice, and re- 
mained silent. I repented bitterly having 
done so afterwards; but now with all the 
past spread before me as a map, I see it 
was the wisest and only course. In the 
inextricable coils of human character and 
human vicissitudes, there are elements at 
work which defy all calculations. It is 
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only He who made the heart of man who 
knows it and can judge it—and lead it as 
He wills. Thurner apparently succeeded 
in all his plots, but was more surely de- 
feated in the end than I could have 
defeated him. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
CONTINUATION OF VANDA’S NARRATIVE. 


HE next morning, as I was crying in 
my bed, from weakness, from folly, 
from mixture of indefinable feelings, I 
felt a soft hand laid on my forehead, and 
& voice whispered, 

**Do not make yourself so unhappy, 
Vanda. It was a foolish quarrel; Lucian 
is quite ashamed of himself, I know. He 
looks like a ghost this morning.” 

Lady Carysfort stood beside me. 

How is it that her sweetness always 
irritates me? I know no one whose man- 
ners are so faultless, and yet she makes 
me more angry than if she had insulted 
me. There is a look of far away su- 
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periority about her. I feel as if I still 
wore spangles and was dancing in the 
mud—as if she saw through my dis- 
guise. 

** do not care how Mr. Carr feels, Lady 
Carysfort. I hope I shall never, never see 
him again.” 

She looked straight at me. ‘“ That is not 
true, my dear, but never mind now. I came 
to say good-bye, for I am going out of 
town.” She stooped and kissed my fore- 
head, and was gone. } 

I have the keenest senses in the world. 
I might be a Red Indian for quickness of 
hearing and of sight. I heard her go down 
stairs and meet my uncle, and they both 
went into his room. 

I dressed very quickly, and went into 
the drawing-room. 

Presently her carriage came. I opened 
the drawing-room door softly, and went 
out on the landing-place, and listened. 
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They were still talking, and I could not 
hear my uncle’s voice; but I heard every 
word she said. She began by asking him 
to take care, as she called it, of Lucian, and 
then, f.-. 

It 1s true—that woman is as base.. . 
as I am—ZI am base, for I love a man who 
does not, who rather, I should say, will not 
love me—(but his will is to be conquered, 
and I will do it); but this lady, this 
peeress—this ... well, I will not accumulate 
epithets—this Lady Carysfort is a beggar. 
She has thrown away, gambled, que sais-je ? 
lost her own and her son’s fortunes. She 
is in debt, and she is distracted how to 
meet the claims on her. More! that man 
who is my enemy, is hers also. 

As she went to her carriage, a man who 
was coming in pushed so suddenly by her, 
that the footman turned round with an 
oath and almost knocked him down. 

Jim staggered up to the door, and then 
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saw who it was. “Ah, it is you, my fine 
lady ; we shall soon see if your flunkey or I 
am the best man,” and he aimed a blow 
at the servant. 

My uncle touched his arm, and while 
Jim turned round to see who it was, the 
carriage drove off. He accompanied my 
uncle into his study, and I could hear his 
voice distinctly. At first he was furious, 
but gradually he calmed down, and after a 
time he went away. ‘I tell you,” I heard 
him say, “‘1 am sick of it all, I want to cut 
and run. I have served you faithfully, you 
and...” his voice sank, and I did not hear 
him, ‘‘and now I only want the money I 
have made for myself, and to go away with 
Liz to some place where | shall never hear 
another word of you and your plots. I 
shall watch my opportunity, I can tell you, 
and if I can make the money, or borrow 
it, or steal it, it shall be mine. Only wait 
awhile, and you will-see.” 
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My uncle patted hisshoulder in a soothing 
manner, and parted from him at the door. 

When he came up stairs to me, I saw he 
was thoughtful. 

‘‘What is it? Has that odious wretch 
tnrned restive on your hands ?” 

‘¢No, but I see he will be at the end of 
his tether before long. He was not actually 
drunk to day, but m a maudlin state, which 
shews that his nerves are going fast. I 
must go and give some instructions to Liz, 
or he will be incapable of fulfilling the 
little left him to do.” 

He left me. 5 

I know that Liz is devoted to my uncle, 
and that she will manage her husband. 

But how horrible to use such tools! 
and yet my uncle says that without them, 
the fairest cause would fail. He says that 
this very Jim has been in the pay of ***, 
that he has done service in Poland, in 
Spain, everywhere. There is a burly look 
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of ingrained John-Bullism about him, 
which disarms astute foreigners. They 
think him a blockhead, and he is craftier 
than any of them. But for this vice of 
drunkenness, he would be a power, but 
that keeps him down, and he is only a 
tool manipulated by my uncle, and even by 
that wretch, Liz. 

I am certain, however, if it be in that 
man’s power to do an evil turn to Lady 
Carysfort, he will do so, let who will in- 
terfere. 

This evening, quite late, Lucian came in. 
I turned as cold as ice, but his first word 
disarmed me. 

‘‘T come,” he said, gently; ‘“‘to make 
peace. I behaved unpardonably to you 
last night.”’ 

I said nothing, but he saw he was for- 
given. I went to the piano and sang to 
him. 

He sang too. I played for him the 
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accompaniment of that wild song of 
Monpou’s on Hugo’s ballad, Castilbelza, 
‘“‘T’homme 4 la Carabine,” &c. 

The song which he sang, the words 
which he said, will be found written on 
my heart when I am dead; like Calais 
on Queen Mary’s. 


“Le vent qui vient de la montagne, 
Me rendra fou, 
Me rendra fou— 
M’a rendu fou.” 


My uncle was silent; he seemed not to 
have shaken off the impression he received 
from Jim’s threats this morning, and he 
let us two talk to each other as if we were 
alone. 

As I played the last chord, he took up 
my hand. 

‘What a tiny hand!” he said; “ but 
it is hke steel, it is so. lissome, and yet so 
strong.” 
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“Tet me look at yours; I can read 
hands.” 

‘*So can I, for I have studied Des- 
barolles.” He looked at mine. He was 
silent. 

‘* It is not a lucky hand, is it?” I said. 

sSMoe’ 

** And yours P” 

I held it in mine. It is a thin, white, 
slender hand, full of character and ex- 
pression. ‘T’hereis strength, there is force 
in it; but, alas! I saw also that in it 
which made me shudder—a sudden and a 
violent death ! if lines are true. 

“Why do you turn so pale? Is my 
hand an unlucky one ?” 

I led. “Oh, no—I was thinking of 
something else.”’ 

When he was gone, | asked my uncle 
about Liz; he said that her report of Jim 
was most discouraging. 

He was getting tired of his life in Kng- 
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land; he talked of going to America. He 
drank at times worse than ever, at others 
he was sober, and so industrious that his 
partner trusted him more and more, 
and she thought he had some object in 
view in trying to get the blind side of him. 

‘**His partner is Newburgh, the pawn- 
broker P” 

“Yes; I got him that position. It is 
necessary for us to have men in all trades. 
He has made money, you know, by his 
pictures and in some other ways and was 
able to realise two hundred and seventy- 
five pounds, and I invested that money, 
with more that I had to spend on him, 
in buying him into that business. His 
past great services give him a claim on 
us.” 

“That business must be full of tempta- 
tions to him ?”* 

“‘ No—he is not an actual thief, though 
I think he has every other vice.” 
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‘*T should not trust him or his red- 
haired accomplice.” 

** My dear, you know nothing of human 
character.” 

‘“Do I not? I believe that Jim is a 
villain, and that he will try to do you 
some ill-turn one day or other. As to Liz— 
she is not @ woman, but a disease—vanity 
has interpenetrated her through, and 
through, and through. Jim excited it 
first by telling her she had a constitution 
which made her a medium. When she 
got tired of that, she tried the stage. When 
that failed, she turned to you, and fastens 
herself on you by way of serving the 
republican cause. What does a creature 
like that know? She uses words lke a 
parrot, and with a fertile fluency which 
bewilders credulous fools; but did she ever 
in her life speak a word of truth or state a 
simple fact P She is unscrupulous, false, ¥10- 
lent, and more vain than the devil himself.” 
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“Upon my word, Vanda, you are quite 
eloquent in hatred; what makes you hate 
her so ?” 

‘*T remember her when I was a child. 
I abhor her. I do not simply hate her, 
T loathe her. I despise them both, and 
it is wormwood to me that such scoundrels 
should dare to make common cause with 
you in anything.” 

“We must use them. Analyse as much 
as we like, we shall find, bad as they are, 
they are not much worse than the rest 
of their species. Self-assertion is the 
mainspring of all; but as Hugh Wal- 
singham says—do not sneer, Vanda, that 
young man is no fool—the day of the 
I is going by, and the time for the We 
is advancing. The efforts of the few 
cease, the co-operation of the many 
has begun, so there will be an end 
to conspiracy and conspirator.” 

“You like that hideous young man, I 
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think. For me, I am so glad I see him so 
little.” 

““1 do hke him; he is man to the 
backbone, not... no, do not frown, I 
am silent. His only fault is a little too 
much pedantry in his political notions, 
derived from his father, no doubt. He 
thinks that the soul shapes the body, and 
the character of the people the govern- 
ment. So be it, but in spite of the soul, 
the body often needs blood-letting, . or 
blood-infusing.”’ 

“Good night, Vanda, you look very 
happy to-night. Lady Carysfort has gone 
to Carysfort Park, and asked me to look 
after her son in her absence.” 

I went to bed with a great joy in my 
heart that night. 
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CHAPTER X. 


1 MEET MILDRED. 


“There is a garden in her face, 
Where roses and white lilies blow ; 
A heavenly paradise is that place 
Wherein all pleasant fruits do grow.” 


HEN I arrived at Manchester Square 

the next morning (in Manches- 

ter Square was the abode of my instructor 
and chief) I found the house some-" 
what in commotion. Mr. Blatchford’s 
presence was required in two opposite 
parts of England at the same time. It 
would have been a great disappointment 
and some pecuniary loss for him to have 
been obliged to forego one or other of these 
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claims upon him, for they were both in 
the highest degree honourable and lucra- 
tive. When I entered his room he looked 
up and commenced a series of catechetical 
questions, which made me think he had 
taken leave of his senses, as I was quite 
unprepared for their purpose; but at the 
end, he said, “J think Mr. Walsingham 
you could represent me very well at S.—” 
and then he told me what he required of 
me. He added that it was a great piece 
of luck to fall so early in my way, but as 
it redounded to his own credit as an in- 
structor if I fulfilled his expectations, he 
did not, I suppose, grudge me the chance. 
He was really an extremely straightforward 
man, and never pretended to more than 
strict justice in his dealings. 

It is astonishing, however, how far to- 
wards kindness, justice, strictly under- 
stood, goes. In our ethics of culture, this 
ought to be widely inculcated. 
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The place he mentioned was G—-, I 
knew it well. It was ten miles from 
Tatham’s, and about fifteen from Carysfort 
Park. The only thing that was unpleasant 
about the matter, was that I must be off 
at once. I wrote a hasty scratch to Aura, 
bidding her tell my father and Lucian what 
had occurred. I had only half an hour to 
prepare for immediate departure. I begged 
her to write and to tell Lucian to do so. 
I gave her my address. 

I was a little anxious at being removed 
from the spot which held so much of my 
heart, and in which so many of my in- 
terests were fixed. To unmask Thurner 
and expose him, to deliver the Carr family 
from him and his, was one of my objects. 
None pressed more closely, and this I 
was obliged to defer, if not altogether 
abandon. Nevertheless, I went, for it has 
always been my habit to do that which is 
nearest in the way of duty; and to sub- 
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mit to Mr. Blatchford was imperative. I 
found, when I arrived, that the work laid 
down for me would take nearly a month. 
I was much vexed. Mr. Blatchford had 
given meno hint of this. A week or a 
fortnight almost seemed to me the limit of 
absence when he spoke of it. 

Had it not been, however, that so many 
of the fibres of my heart and brain were fast- 
ened to London, the change from a swelter- 
ing city to cool breezy uplands and shady 
valleys would have been delightful. The 
work was at first very hard. I had no time 
for writing to Lucian till I had been absent 
nearly a fortnight. Aura had written twice. 
Everything was as usual, except that Lu- 
cian’s forthcoming pamphlet occupied him 
so much he had not been able to go up to 
Hampstead more than once in the course 
of the past week. 

It was not astonishing, I thought, that 
such should be the case. 

VOL. I. M 
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As I had never become one of that noble 
army of martyrs, the glorious guild of 
authors, I had at this period of my hfe _ 
rather an exaggerated idea of the time and 
absorption in study it required, to write 
even the briefest article. One morning 
when I had been at work like a galley 
slave for three weeks, I had a respite, and 
thought I would take a ride in the direction 
of Carysfort Park. 

I had a longing, which ought to have 
enlightened me very clearly as to the state 
of my affections, to see the place where I 
had first seen Mildred gathering her 
flowers and playing with her peacock. 

I nodded to the woman at the lodge, 
who smiled at mein the most welcoming 
way, I thought; and after riding down the 
avenue a little way, I flung the bridle to 
one of her red-faced, white-haired urchins, 
and walked on. 

A break in the avenue shewed me the 
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stately mansion, grey and atill in the 
bright morning air. It was about nine 
o’clock. 

I found my way, as if by instinct, to the 
foot of the terrace. That was the Mecca 
of my pilgrimage. As I stood still and 
looked up at it, with my hand shading 
my eyes, for the sun was blazing on it, I 
saw to my amazement that Mildred her- 
self was there, and employed in the 
identical way I had seen her employed, 
ten years ago, when I had looked from 
the window of my invalid-room. It was 
no hallucination evoked by my ardent 
fancy, it was Mildred herself! 

There she was, feeding her pet and play- 
ing with it. He came to her hand to be fed, 
and then retreated to some distance in 
a majestic way, “‘ faisant la roue,” with 
all his superb plumage turned, outwards 
to its extremest point, a miracle of flam- 
boyant emeralds and rubies and gold, 
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and Mildred laughed and clapped her 
hands and curtsied, swelling out her 
petticoats behind her, in the way children 
call, making a cheese. She wore a shot 
silk dress, dove-coloured and purple, and 
the bird was evidently delighted at the 
bright changing hues. He seemed to think 
there was something of rivalry between 
them, and then there would be a little 
more feeding and a little more playing. 
‘It was a sight to make an old man 
young.” I was like a _ fireworshipper 
gazing on the sun. Had the rest of the 
universe crumbled behind me at that 
moment, I should have been unconscious 
of it. Wordsworth’s ten thousand daffodils 
dancing in rivalry, with the little glee- 
ful waves beside which they grew, had not 
amore “jocund play,” than Mildred and 
her royal bird, nor did they leave a more 
rapturous memory in the heart of their 
happy witness. 
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After a time, I saw she had no more 
food to give, and after a little more 
caressing she bade adieu to her favourite, 
hesitated, looked backwards to the house, 
and forwards to the plantation where I 
stood, and finally decided on extending her 
walk. 

She came down the steps swiftly, 
holding up her dress, and shewing her little 
mice-like feet as she tripped lightly down. 
I stood at the foot. 

‘* Miss Carr |’ 

‘Mr. Walsingham! when did you 
come P” 

*‘ Did you not hear that I was obliged 
to leave town on business nearly a month 
agoP I wrote to Lucian that my work 
was in this neighbourhood.” 

‘‘He did not mention it. Will you 
come in and have some breakfast with us? 
Mamma will soon be down.” 

**T have been watching you for some 
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minutes, Miss Carr,” I said as I turned 
back with her, “ and thought I had never 
seen any one look so bright and happy as 
you did just now.” 

I said this with an involuntary kind of 
reproach. Heaven knows, I had no right 
to reproach her. A bright fleeting blush 
came over her face. 

‘* No one is perfectly happy at all times. 
I was very pleased just at that moment to 
play with my pet Rex, and to find myself 
back again here; but I am not always 
happy.” 

** Not happy ? you—?”’ 

‘** No, I have worries hike other people, 
I suppose; but of course there is a great 
deal to enjoy on such a day as this and in 
the country (we only came last night). I 
do feel very very glad. Are you not in 
good spirits this morning ?”’ 

“Yes, I am now; do you know I saw 
you here for the first time, nine years ago.” 
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‘“* When you were here after you had 
saved Lucian’s life.” 

“Yes, I have never forgotten how you 
looked the first morning I saw you.” 

‘‘I was only eight years old,” she said. 

** And you are now seventeen—well, you 
are not at all changed.” 

** Not at all changed !” she said, with a 
httle gesture of horror. ‘*Am I so very 
short then ?” and she drew herself up and 
walked the next few footsteps on tiptoes, to 
add to her tiny dimensions. It was always 
Mildred’s béte now to remember she was 
small, and at any time she would have 
exchanged her fairy proportions for the 
mighty sinews of a giantess of six feet. 

** You are quite tall enough,” I said. 

I never flattered her; I never uttered a 
word, but the most prosaic statement of 
facts, to her, about herself; how was it 
that she blushed and smiled, and held up 
her hands deprecatingly towards me? I 
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suppose my tone or my look betrayed me, 
and told her she was ‘“‘ my life, my love, 
my heart, the very eyes of me!” | 

When we entered the house, through 
the open windows of the breakfast room, 
we found Lady Carysfort had just come 
down. 

** See, mamma,” said Mildred, ‘you 
thought we were going to be quite dull 
and solitary here, and the very first morn- 
ing I bring you a guest.” 

Lady Carysfort was polite as usual, but 
did not seem pleased at my sudden appari- 
tion. 

She said she was not well, and had left 
London a little earlier than Easter, so as 
to give herself a longer change of air. 

She began reading her letters, leaving 
Mildred to do the honours of the breakfast- 
table. 

- When she put them down, she leant 
across to Mildred, and in a low voice, but 
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one which I -could perfectly hear, and 
which it was intended’I should hear, she 
said : 

‘*Thurner writes that Lucian and Vanda 
did go, after all, to the Opera last night. 
Lady Conway chaperoned Vanda.” 

Lucian and Vanda! the coupling of 
those two names gave me a prick. 

** Do you hear, Mildred P” 

Mildred looked hopelessly indifferent, 
and answered : 

‘‘Yes, mamma.” She always addressed 
Lady Carysfort as mamma. 

‘‘Mildred is rather jealous, you must 
know, Mr. Walsingham, of Vanda; Vanda 
was quite her friend at first, and now she 
monopolises Lucian.” 

“Indeed |!” I did not know what answer 
I was expected to make, but my heart 
seemed to have received a stab. 

- “But as I tell Mildred, passionate 
friendships between girls, as between boys, ° 
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cannot be expected to endure beyond the 
school-room. They are but the Aurora of 
the heart, and only prepare the way for the 
true Sun of Love. Lamartine has a sen- 
tence something like that, and it is very 
true.” 

‘“¢ But, mamma, I never had any passion- 
ate friendship for Vanda; I really do not 
know her—I have only seen her since 
she has been in England the last month or 
so.” 

Lady Carysfort was too deaf to hear 
this ; she only smiled. 

After a while she went on: ‘‘ lam glad 
that Vanda and Lucian make it out so well, 
because it would be dull for him in our 
absence. He knows so few women. How 
is your father, Mr. Walsingham ?” 

“ As usual—not very strong.” 

‘¢ And your sister P”” 

* Quite well, thank you for her.” 

*‘Tbere is no one I admire more than 
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Miss Walsingham. I wish Hampstead 
were nearer, and that we could see more 
of each other.” 

‘Thanks ; but my father’s health is so 
indifferent, that Aura cannot leave him.” 

‘Ah; she is an admirable daughter— 
she will never leave him, did you say ?” 

“1 think not.” 

‘* Most admirable! Mildred, I am sure, 
my dear, Mr. Walsingham will excuse you ; 
we both have a good deal to do in the 
way of unpacking and all the rest of it.” 

Oh! Lady Carysfort, I thought, what a 
fib! Have you not two ladies’ maids to 
unpack for you? But I only smiled va- 
cantly. 

Mildred rose; but she had been quietly 
taking some early-forced strawberries, one 
by one, from the dish on the table, 
choosing the finest, picking off the stalk 
and calyx, dropping them into a saucer, 
and covering them with pounded sugar. 
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I had been watching her and the white 
taper fingers, to which the pink stains gave 
a tint which an Oriental must have wor- 
shipped, when, to my surprise, she passed 
the saucer over to me. 

‘‘T am sure you like strawberries, Mr. 
Walsingham. Good-bye, do come again, 
if you are staying here longer,” and with 
a smile and nod, she vanished. 

There was something so babyish at this 
time about Mildred, that one accepted the 
subtle flattery of her kindness as one would 
the preference of an infant, who turns to 
one member of acircle with outstretched 
hands and pouting mouth, and screams if 
noticed by others. 

“What a baby she is!” said Lady 
Carysfort. ‘She only gives strawberries 
to her great favourites. As I told Count 
Thurner yesterday, if Mildred has pre- 
pared those strawberries for you, you may 
know you are high in her good graces.” 
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The prick she intended was here quite 
harmless. I knew that Mildred did not 
care a straw for Count Thurner, in fact 
rather dishked him than otherwise, and, 
strawberries or no strawberries, I was 
quite content. 

Between us from the beginning was 
entire faith and trust; how it originated, 
how it was developed, and how it endured, 
would take too long an analysis of both; 
but from the beginning till now I knew 
Mildred, and Mildred me. I saw that 
however much in times past Lady Carys- 
fort had liked me, or had been grateful 
to me, I was now to be taught my no- 
thingness. I, orrather mine, had thwarted 
her, or were likely to do so. She was 
ambitious for Lucian. She wished him 
to marry a rich wife. She suspected that 
he loved Aura. She was resolved he 
should not marry her, but marry Mildred. 

She did not desire that he should marry 
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Vanda, but Vanda’s strange fascinations 
might make him first waver in his alle- 
giance to Aura. The greatest danger 
was there—with Aura. If that could be 
prevented, she could deal summarily 
enough with Vanda. With what edged 
tools was that pretty woman content to 
play ! 

I saw, or rather suspected it all, and 
yet was besotted enough not to fear danger 
from that quarter; my friend’s truth seemed 
to me not capable of change. I did not 
take the strange dual nature of all men, 
and especially of Lucian, into account. 

I thought I had built my house upon a 
rock, when in truth it was founded on 
the sand, and would not, could not, 
stand against the flood, and against the 
stream, and against the rain which were 
to beat upon it. 

I could suspect Thurner, I could blame 
Lady Carystort, but I could have doubted 
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my own soul rather than doubt Lucian. 
I did him but justice. In the main, Lu- 
cian was true as steel; but he was full 
of susceptibilities and im pressionabilities, 
which my harder, blunter nature ignored, 
and he was in the hands of persons who 
were resolved, if possible, to part Aura 
from him through me, or part him and 
me through Aura. They thought that 
if separated from us, he would be more 
ductile in their hands. At first I was too 
sure of him, at last I was too suspicious 
of him. My positive one-sided nature 
was as much to blame, as his impulsive 
and pliant one. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


BAD NEWS. 


“T leant my back unto an aik, 
I thought it was a trusty tree, 
But first it bowed and syne it brak, 
So my true love did lichtly me.” 


Ne I walked through the shrubbery on 
my way to the village, what was my 

surprise to find a little figure apparently 
waiting for me a few yards from the lodge 
gate? It was Mildred. 

She put out her little hand to arrest my 
steps. 

“‘T was so afraid you would pass me 
without seeing me.” 

Without seeing her! I smiled at the 
utter impossibility of the thing. 
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“J want to talk to you very seriously, 
Mr. Walsingham,” she said, with a solemn 
air, as if she would check all ill-timed levity 
on my part. 

“IT do not often understand mamma, 
but I am more puzzled than ever now. 
She has taken it into her head that Vanda 
and I are great friends. The greatest 
mistake in the world! but I cannot con- 
vince her of it. She is always inviting her 
every day, for my sake, she says, and I do 
not know what to do. Vanda is very 
beautiful and clever, but I never know 
what to say to her, so that it always ends 
by her being wrapped up in Lucian. I 
am sure mamma would hate Lucian’s 
marrying Vanda, then is it fair always to 
bring them together? It would not have 
struck me so much if Lucian were not so 
changed.” 

** Changed P” 

‘Yes, Mr. Walsingham, sadly changed ; 
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how long is it since you have seen him ?” 

‘A month, or nearly a month.” 

‘* Oh, so changed ; during the last two or 
three weeks ; he sometimes looks so miser- 
able and ill, that it makes my heart ache 
for him—then again, he is in the wildest 
spirits.” 

‘© am very sorry you are anxious,’’ I 
said, for I felt inexpressively jarred and 
saddened, *‘ but how can I help you ?” 

‘You love Lucian so much,” she said, 
simply, ‘* he loves you so dearly, could you 
not warn him, advise him P” 

‘* Men seldom interfere with each other, 
Miss Carr.” 

‘‘When I said something to mamma, 
she laughed and said, ‘ Do not trouble your- 
self, my dear child, it is only a flirtation, 
such cobweb meshes can soon be broken.’ 
I should perhaps mind less, if people had 
not already noticed it. I do not know 
many persons, but those I do know are 
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always cross-questioning me ; Mr. Cuthbert 
Carr, our guardian, for one, he is al- 
ways asking me whether Lucian is en- 

ged to, and going to marry that bold- 
looking Polish girl he is constantly with. 
They say she looks like a rider in a 
circus.” 

A few tears fell from the soft eyes: as 
she spoke. How little she knew the ex- 
quisite pain she gave me. All my heart 
was upinarms. Was Lucian trifling with 
Aura? Fora minute or two I felt as if I 
could have killed him. I was pitiless, 
ruthless, implacable ! 

*<T cannot believe a man could be so 
false,” I ejaculated. 

‘‘ False !” she said, starting up. 

‘Inconsistent,’ I said, correcting my- 
self, for if there was a doubt of Lucian’s 
honour, it hehoved me yet more stringently 
to respect Aura’s secret. 

‘¢ All he has hitherto said as to the wo- 
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man he could love, would never apply to 
the Baroness Vanda.” 

‘“Then he is acting dishonourably to - 
her.” 

“She is well able to take care of herself.” 

Mildred’s tears were now falling fast. 

‘You do not know what a strange girl 
Vanda is, she frightens me. Iam sure if 
mamma could only hear half the things 
she says she would be shocked; do you 
know,” said Mildred, lowering her voice, 
and drawing in her rosy lipsinto the most 
adorable pout, ‘‘ she smokes.” 

And then she went on as if I had con- 
tradicted such an enormity. ‘‘I assure 
you she does, she says her mother was a 
Spaniard, and all Spanish ladies smoke; 
besides smoking, she can do the most 
wonderful tricks. Sometimes when we are 
alone for a few minutes, and she is in a 
‘unny mood, she will dance and act just as 
ne sees ballet-girls do on thestage. She 
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can bend herself back till her head all but 
touches her heels, and she can walk on 
tiptoe for half an hour, and she can spring 
upon the highest console like a feather.” 

‘*Has Lucian seen these accomplish- 
ments ?”” 

*“*T do not know, but Count Thurner 
came in one day when she was dancing 
with a scarf; she looked as beautiful as a 
fairy, but he was so angry. He scolded 
her in such a voice! I could not under- 
stand, for it was in Spanish ; but he threat- 
ened her with something which must have 
been terrible, for she all of a sudden fell 
down on her knees, and sobbed, and cried, 
and beat herself, and clung to him. Her 
heart seemed broken, and even after he had 
forgiven her, she went on sobbing and 
gasping like a child. I tried to comfort 
her, and said he was a cross old tyrant, 
but she would not hear a word against 
him. ‘He is right in all he says and does,” 
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she said. ‘If he chooses to beat me, and 
he has beaten me, he is right; and if he 
were to choose to kill me, he would be | 
right. He is my first always, I love him 
better than the whole world.” 

‘‘ Lucian then is safe,’ I said, with a 
mournful bitterness which surprised my 
own self. 

‘**T do not know,” said Mildred shaking 
her head solemnly, ‘‘ sometimes she seems 
delighted with him too—I wish they were 
gone, or I wish, if it were not for Lucian’s 
sake, we should never go to London again. 
I came to tell you, for I thought you 
might help Lucian.” 

“What can I do?’ I said sadly. ‘You 
know I would serve you both with my 
heart’s blood .. . and Lucian also, but un- 
less he confides in me, I cannot commence 
the subject. You would not have me betray 
your confidence.” 
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** 1 do not think it possible that he can 
have any regard whatever for Baroness 
Thurner; but I know he is eager and im- 
pulsive, and often seems attracted by much 
which in his heart he disapproves.”’ 

*‘ At all events, I have told*you and I 
feel happier already.” Again we shook 
hands, and her little tiny fingers were 
clasped in both my huge hands, in a way 
which sent the colour to her cheek; but 
sorely tempted as I was, I was silent, and 
after lifting her eyes to mine half shyly, 
half frankly, but with ineffable sweetness, 
the bird-lke little figure disappeared. 

I think my horse must have wondered, 
if indeed these poor animals are ever sur- 
prised at any peculiarities or brutalities 
in their riders, at the impatience and im- 
periousness of my temper, as I returned 
to my work that morning. 

The next morning brought my usual 
weekly letter from Aura. I read it over 
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carefully, to see if I could trace anything 
sad or dull in it; there was nothing but a 
little anxiety about my father, who, she 
said, did not seem so well. 

Mildred’s innocent confessions had be- 
trayed so much to me, that I was almost 
wild with anxiety. All that Aura said 
about Lucian, was a statement of the fact 
that he had been rarely at Hampstead. 

‘*He is so occupied,” she said, ‘ that 
even when he can snatch half an hour 
and runs up to us here, he is so tired and 
knocked up, that he is almost silent. I 
entreat him to be more careful of himself, 
to work less; but he says he is so im- 
patient to begin his career in night 
earnest, that he feels that the next six 
months he must be indefatigable. He is 
working for my sake, he says, so I must 
not ask him to spare himself.” 

Poor Aura! how thoroughly unsuspect- 
ing she was! I could see it all. 
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I knew that Lucian loved my sister 
tenderly, fondly, faithfully; with the 
highest and best parts of his nature; 
but that his baser self, his lower instincts, 
were attracted by the strange gipsy-like 
girl it was his mother’s pleasure to throw 
at his head. 

As to expostulate with him, it would 
only make matters worse; and yet 
T could not stand by and see the least 
shadow of a shade of wrong done to 
Aura. 

My temples throbbed, and my cheeks 
were like flame at the bare idea. 

But it was strange that Lucian himself 
did not write; should not have written 
for more than a month. 

Those sparkling notes of his, containing 
so much ina few lines, had always fol- 
lowed me during our absences from each 
other at frequent intervals, even when he 
was preparing for his degree; and now 
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there had not been a sign from him for 
more than a month | 

When I returned to Manchester Square, 
Mr. Blatchford expressed himself most 
satisfied with the manner I had fulfilled 
his instructions, and predicted I should 
have a most successful career. Ina year 
or two I should be one of the first en- 
gineers in England. I never was so im- 
patient in my life, as during his long dis- 
course. I was longing to be at Hamp- 
stead to look in Aura’s face. 

He took off his spectacles twice during 
his harangue, breathed on them and wiped 
them, and finally let me off with a pressure 
of the hand which almost dislocated my 
fingers. He was not only pleased at my 
Success, but pleased that my success had 
not made me opinionated and conceited, 
but evidently disposed to resume my place 
among his pupils in as unassuming a 
manner as before. 
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How often we get credit for qualities 
which we do not possess; for patience 
when it it simply indifference, for modesty 
and disinterestedness, when the fact is 
neither our ambition nor our pride are 
enlisted in the subject on hand. We need 
not, however, be very magnanimous about 
it, for the balance is made even by what 
almost as often occurs—our best actions, 
our noblest sacrifices, our most self- 
denying endeavours, being utterly ignored. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


ESTRANGEMENT. 


“Ts thy love a plant ?P 
Of such frail fibre that the treacherous air 
Of absence withers what was once so fair.” 
; WORDSWORTH. 


HEN I rushed into the room at 
Hampstead, I found my father 
asleep in his arm-chair in the sitting- 
room. His handkerchief was over his 
face to prevent his being teased by the 
flies, Aura sat working at his side. The 
little confusion woke him, and I was 
grieved to see how pale he looked. But 
the pleasure of my return roused and 
excited him, and after the first few 
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minutes I was not aware that he was 
really much weaker in health than when I 
left him. 

With elderly persons it is often so. 
Some hand unseen by us, suddenly shakes 
the grains in the hour glass of their lives, 
there is a rapid acceleration of decay, 
and the valley of the shadow is reached 
before apparently there has been even a 
break in the health. With the young, it must 
be some cruel disease which kills—but with 
the old it is rather that they cease to live, 
than that they die. 

I examined Aura much more closely 
than I did my father. She was unaltered, 
except for the look of anxiety and of 
fatigue which my father’s feebler health 
would naturally produce in her. 

When we were alone I asked after 
Lucian. 

‘‘He was here two days ago,” she 
answered with a half sigh, ‘looking so ill 
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and worn that it made me quite unhappy. 
Do, dearest Hugh, persuade him to spare 
himself. He is, I am sure, doing too 
much. As I tell him, there is something 
almost morbid in this excessive desire to 
accelerate the natural march of events. I 
spoke very firmly to him,” continued 
Aura, “and he promised me for our 
dear love’s sake to wait with a little more 
patience.” 

‘He has not written me a line,” I said. 

‘‘He told me that he had taken an 
absolute loathing to pen and ink ; besides 
Lady Carysfort has gone away, and has 
left those two foreigners she is so fond 
of, on his hands. Even the few minutes 
he might have to spend here, he is 
obliged to devote to them. How very, 
very grave you look, Hugh, what is the 
matter ?” 

Nothing.” I changed the conversa- 
tion. I remained, as usual on Sunday 
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with my family. As Aura moved about 
in her tender care of my father, as she 
pervaded the whole atmosphere of the 
house with the purity and peace which 
was so peculiarly her sphere, I tried to 
laugh to scorn my previous fears and 
doubts. 

He was neither a fool nor a madman. 
How could he, having won her love, 
forfeit it, and for what? No man walks 
into Hell with open eyes out of Heaven. 

Ou Monday evening, I called on Lucian. 
He was out. As I walked along in rather 
a desultory thoughtful manner, I turned 
into a side street, 16 was the one in which 
Thurner lived. As I passed his door, I 
was on the opposite side of the street, I 
saw Lucian leave it. His face was radiant, 
and he looked as if he could have danced 
as he walked; though I had but a few 
minutes before called to see him, I turned 
my head to avoid him. It was done 
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instinctively, without any reasoning or 
plan; but he was too quick for me. 

“Why, Hugh!’ he called out joyously, 
‘did you not know me?’ as_ he 
stepped across the street, ‘“‘ when did you 
arrive P”’ 

“On Saturday. I called, but you were 
out.” } 

‘‘But turn back with me, do, I] am 
going home.” 

He put his arm cael mine, and 
turned me towards his own door. Ina 
few minutes I was seated opposite to him 
in his own peculiar sanctum. 

As I said before, it was the room on 
the ground-floor at the back of Carysfort 
House, which Lucian had taken possession 
of. It opened upon a conservatory, and 
there was a light staircase just outside, 
which led up to the room above on the 
first-floor. 

It was a pleasant room, and one might 
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have been hundreds of miles from London, 
but for the roar ever rising and falling, 
which is the peculiar harmony of the 
great city. But from its windows there 
was nothing to be seen, but plants of 
tropical splendour, and flowers of rare 
English loveliness. There was a lamp 
burning in it, hung from the roof. 

Lucian’s room was in utter confusion. 
Books, MSS., tobacco in a large china 
bowl, paper cigarettes, blue books and 
pamphlets, littered the table, the chairs, 
and the floor. 

There was a strong scent of violets iu 
the room, and on the table was an object 
I could not help scanning with curiosity— 
a lady’s slipper. It was of the tiniest, 
most elegant proportions. Rhodope’s was 
not more indicative of the lovely foot to 
which it belonged. Lucian saw my eyes 
were on it. 

‘It was not dropped by an eagle, Hugh, 
- YOU. IL. 0 
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as Rhodope’s was,” he said. ‘J have a bet 
with Baroness Thurner about it; I tell her 
I can find a slipper to match it in size in 
England. She defies me to do so. She 
says we English area handsome race, but 
that our feet are too large.” 

** That is a small foot certainly.” 

‘* She is a Spaniard.” 

*‘ Indeed,” I answered coldly. 

‘Half a Spaniard, and half a Pole, and 
three parts gipsy. Is it not a strange blend- 
ing of fascinating, seductive, devilish ele- 
ments? And if ever a compound was mixed 
up by the devil himself, it is that soul 
which informs the tenement of clay called 
Vanda Thurner.” | 

“‘T for one am not the least interested 
in it, and a few weeks ago you were not 
either.”’ 


Lucian’s flushed face suddenly turned 
pale. 


‘Interested P and who the deuce says 
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I am interested in it ?. I beg your pardon, 
Hugh, but youare so provoking sometimes 
with your grave face and imperturbable 
manner—interested in Vanda? I?” he 
looked thoroughly roused. 

*T beg your pardon. I am certainly 
the last person who ought to suppose it 
possible.” 

Lucian’s face darkened as I had never 
seen it darken towards me, but he con- 
trolled himself. 

..{ Well, we need not speak in that tone 
‘the first minute we meet after a month’s 
separation. What have you been doing, 
Hugh P” 

I told him briefly, and added that I had © 
been over to Carysfort, and had breakfasted 
with his mother and sister. 

«Did my mother tell you—?”’ and then 
he checked himself. 

‘¢ You have been hard at work, too,” I 
said, as I looked round the table from which 

0-2 
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he had removed the obnoxious slipper. 

There was a feeling in me I could not 
account for, but which rendered it im- 
possible for me to utter Aura’s name to 
him. 

*‘ T inferred it from not having received 
a line from you all this time.” 

‘¢ T have been hard at work,” he said, 
‘but I have now come to the end of some 
of my work. My pamphlet is finished and 
in the printer’s hands, and my article 
comes out in the Review of next 
month. I have had half a dozen copies 
printed as a pamphlet, and I am going to 
take one to Aura to-morrow.” 


His voice lowered into one of great ten- 
derness as he spoke her name. 

I was touched. 

‘She will be delighted.” 

I suppose I then spoke with the old 
familiar accent; I am sure that up to that 
time I had felt constrained and bitter; for 
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he jumped up, and putting his two hands 
on my shoulder looked at me full in the 
face. 

** Now I know you; I could not make 
you out before.” He returned back to his 
seat. ‘‘ Hugh, do you understand how to 
hate, I sometimes think you do not.” 

‘*‘ Hating is not much in my way cer- 
tainly : it presupposes something active, 
and all my sentiments are I think passive. 
if a person is disagreable to me, I avoid 
him, drop him, eschew him, and after 
a time forget him.” 

‘Yes, I know, and think that sort of 
thing much more unchristian than my 
active hate. I may hate, and injure the 
person I hate, but then I may afterwards 
forgive, and seek forgiveness; but with 
you there is no forgiveness possible.” 

‘‘True! but I think most people would 
rather be forgotten than injured.” 

Lucian laughed. ‘‘I should not. Hate 
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is an acknowledgment of the power of 
the person hated. I have a theory that 
Hate bears a close affinity in its manifest- 
ations to Love.” . 

‘To Love ?” 

“Yes, it can occupy you as much with 
a person, it can fill your thoughts with 
him or her, it can absorb your mind, heart, 
soul, in the personality of another’s being ; 
it waylays you inthe day; it haunts you 
in the night ; it comes between you and the 
book you are reading, and the page you 
are writing; it stings you into watch- 
fulness, or plunges you into wretched 
dreams.” 7 

**Your description sounds melodrama- 
tic. I have yet to learn such feelings; at 
present they are out of my reach. I can 
but dimly feel my way towards under- 
standing you, by recalling what we used 
to read of the fabulous power of the shirt 
of Nessus.” 
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‘¢ Precisely,”’ answered Lucian, gravely, 
“that is what I feel for .. .” 

I do not know what instinct made me 
interrupt him. 

‘*T must be off, Lucian,” I said, and 
shook hands with him. 

I could guess, but I did not want to 
be told the name of the person who 
exercised this subtle and deadly fascination 
on him. But I was to be a little more 
enlightened as to the intimacy which 
now subsisted between Lucian and Vanda. 

As I went to the door, my eyes fell on 
a miniature palm-tree which was in the 
conservatory. Standing behind it was 
Vanda Thurner. She had on a green 
velvet dress, her arms were bare, and 
her neck, round which she had twisted 
large amber beads, was bare also. The 
full light of the lamp fell on her yellow 
hair, and glowed in her bright eyes. 
In that guise, and with that environ- 
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ment, she looked like a gorgeous snake. 

‘Lucian, make haste,’ she said, “I 
want to sing to you; I havejust found two 
new songs, and I have bought ‘them.” 
Lucian! they were already so intimate, 
then! Behind her, with a most sardonic 
grin on his face, stood Count Thurner. 
I looked back at Lucian, and then was off 
as if the fiends themselves were pursuing 
me, and a-long burst of shrill laughter 
echoed through the hall from the con- 
servatory as | walked on. Again I re- 
membered the girl at the Circus. This 
time there was no doubt of the identity of 
the two. 

I have since learned that this apparition 
was due to the fact of my being there with 
Lucian. Count Thurner was not only re- 
solved to encourage the flirtation between 
Lucian and Vanda, but determined that 
I should see it. 

He had seen us meet in the street near 
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his house. After a while he and Vanda 
had followed me to Carysfort House; from 
the third drawing-room they very easily 
descended into the conservatory, from 
whence they had probably heard most of 
what we had said. 

Lucian was more sinned against than 
sinning in this matter; but I did not 
know it at the time, and appearances were 
strangely against him. His own charac- 
ter led to interpretations which were all 
to be arraigned against him by me, his 
friend. Alas! 
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’ CHAPTER XIII. 


SEPARATION. 


* And to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness on the brain.” 
COLERIDGE. 


[ WAS very young. I say this by way 
of reminder to those who read these 
pages. I was barely five-and-twenty. 
The whole subject of love was considered 
by me, through the medium of my ro- 
mantic idolatry for Mildred, in a way 
which, perhaps, mature men would laugh 
at. JI was not precisely a Candide or a 
Cymon; but my taste, if nothing else, 
revolted at all unhealthy, morbid states of 
feeling. It seemed to me I was making 
myself an accomplice in what I most dis- 
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hiked, by even hearing Lucian name the 
person he hated, yet adored, adored, yet 
hated. : 

I would not accept the fact that Vanda 
Thurner was worthy to excite love or 
hatred in a rational man’s mind. 

The only way in which Lucian and I (in 
the position in which I stood as Aura’s 
brother) could avoid a bitter estrange- 
ment, was, I felt, in my utterly ignoring 
the devilish sorcery which that topaz- 
eyed gipsy exercised over him. 

Such things might be, as a noble and 
pure love dwelling in the same heart which 
was thralled with this unholy sort of 
witchery ; but I was not credulous on the 
subject. Then there returned to my mind 
a recollection of Lucian’s face as I left his 
room, and he saw that I had seen Vanda. 
White as ashes, mortified, yet defiant; ° 
humbled, yet with something of the fallen 
Archangel’s pride in ruin: 
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I would wait, and not be rash or hasty 
in anything I said or did; but if I were 
patient, it must be at the price of not 
seeming to know. 

I was extremely anxious however, and 
the next day but one returned to Hamp- 
stead. My father had already retired for 
the night. 

These shortening days and lengthening 
nights were preparing us for the long 
night which was already shadowing his 
horizon. — 

Lucian was there, in such earnest con- 
versation with Aura that they did not 
hear me till I was beside them. Aura 
looked as if she had been crying, and 
Lucian, though he held her hand, looked 
troubled and almost angry. 

After I had asked and heard about my 
’ father, I questioned Aura on her own 
looks. | 

‘* What is the matter ?” 
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“I will make you judge between us, 
Hugh,” said Aura. 

** No, no, Hugh, listen to me,” exclaimed 
Lucian, starting up. 

For the life of me I could not repress 
something of scorn in my manner as I 
put him aside and turned to Aura. 

‘What is it” I said. 3 

“© When Lucian came to-day,” said Aura 
with the tears in her eyes, ‘‘ he looked worse 
than I have ever seen him, tired out in 
fact; his hands burned like fire, and he 
was as white as a sheet.” She paused. I 
looked at Lucian, and our eyes met. “I 
implored him,” continued Aura, “ not to 
overwork himself, to be prudent for my 
sake ; is not his health precious to me P” and 
then she paused, she was evidently afraid 
of him. 

‘*Go on, Aura,” I said impatiently. 

‘T must have my turn now,” said 
Lucian. 
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“Well, then P” 

“I said that the only way in which she 
could prevent my overworking myself, — 
which I confess I think I am doing, was 
to let me have the prize I was working 
for at once.” 

‘< What |” 

“TY told him, Hugh,” said Aura, bash- 
fully, ‘‘ you would think he was mad.”’ 

‘*< What in heaven’s name do you mean 
Lucian after .. .” 

‘**T wished Aura to let me call her mine 
at once.” 

His face was very pale. I felt I turned 
crimson. 

‘Good God! Lucian!’ I could not, 
Heaven forgive me, help the horror of my 
tone. Aura looked up quickly, and stood 
up. 

“‘ Hugh !” she called out, and then sat 
down again, and put her hand to her 
heart, as if she had received a blow. 
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I recovered myself with an effort, and 
turned away from Lucian’s wide open, 
blazing eyes. 

‘It seems to me that there is a strange 
want of logic in this. discussion. If the 
strain of working for a wife is too much 
for Lucian, how will he be able to work to 
support her ?”’ 

‘‘ Nonsense |”’ exclaimed Lucian, roughly. 

‘*Pardon me,’ I answered, with icy 
coldness, ‘‘it seems more like sense than 
anything yet said.” 

“**T told Lucian,” said Aura gently, ‘I 
could not leave papa.” 

‘‘ And I said, if you remember, Aura, 
there was an old-fashioned book which 
mentions that a woman should cleave to 
her husband, even before a parent.” 

‘¢ This is midsummer madness.” 

‘‘I promised Aura, however, to live 
near Mr. Walsingham—or I would have 
entreated Mr. Walsingham to live with us. 
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Not one iota of her filial duty should she 
omit after our marriage, any more than 
before. Oh! Aura,” said he, turning to her, 
‘if you only knew what a salvation it would 
be to me if you would consent.” He knelt at 
her feet and took her hands. *‘ You are to me 
the peace, the joy, the hope of my heart ; 
all wrong would then be made night, all ill 
would then be healed ; you would be my aim, 
and, at the same time, the help by which I 
could reach that aim. You would save me 
from myself, from the world, from evil of 
every kind and shape,” and he almost 
sobbed, in the agony of his supplication. 
He held her hands tight, and she stooped 
and kissed him as he ceased speaking, with 
a kiss which seemed like a consecration, as 
well as a blessing. My own eyes were 
moist, I loved them both so dearly, but I 
was even more resolute than he was. 

To me, there was something terrible, 
almost ghastly, in his passion. He clung 
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to her as a shipwrecked mariner clings to 
the rope which is to save him: and I, who 
confusedly knew, or who dimly suspected, 
or was miserably aware—lI scarcely knew 
which—of his state of mind, swore 
an oath to myself that it should not 
be. 

He would put Aura between him and 
Vanda! His wife—he felt that with her 
he would be safe from unholy sorceries 
and wily stratagems. It was revolting to 
me that my sister, my Aura, should be 
chosen for such a task. ! 

I was indignant, and lost my self- 
command: I turned my back on Lucian, 
and disengaged Aura from him. 

« Aura, I would not do anything hastily 
or without reflexion; but it seems to me 
that it would be happier for you if this ill- 
advised engagement were broken off alto- 
gether. It is quite a hopeless one as 
regards the present, and the burden of it 
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for such a long period of the future is more 
than you could bear.” 

“Tt is too late, Hugh,” said Aura, 
faintly ; ‘the engagement, as you call it, 
may be broken; but unless my heart is 
broken, you cannot take away my love 
from him.” There was a wail in her 
voice as she spoke, which was _ heart- 
breaking to me. 

Lucian had covered his face with his 
hands. There was a pause. When he 
removed them, his very lips were white. 
He stepped back without looking at me. 

“If you agree with your brother, I will 
release you,” he took a ring off his finger 
she had given him; “it is perhaps most 
prudent that it should be so.” 

“Lucian,” said Aura, with gentle dig- 
nity, ‘‘you are free if you wish it; if 
you are free, you may lift off this burden 
which has almost overwhelmed you. All 
this feverish effort and striving will then be 
over. Hugh is right.” 
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** And you ?” 

**Do not make me repeat what I have 
said; at any time, at all times, you will 
find me unaltered, unchanged—come for 
me when you will. I am yours always.” 

The flash of triumph in Lucian’s eyes 
was excusable. 

‘“‘T can say nothing more, Aura; but I 
leave the decision to Lucian Carr’s 
honour.” 

He flinched, as if he had been struck at 
the word ‘“‘honour;” but he persisted in 
not looking at me. 

‘*T will not be rejected,” he began im- 
petuously ; but the scene had been too 
much for Aura. She gave a short gasping 
sigh, and then fainted. 

We both ministered to her in silence. 
Lucian opened the window, I put her 
on the sofa and chafed her hands; but 
when I saw the colour coming back, 
starting to her lips and cheeks, I motioned 
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to Lucian to leave us. After a pause, in 
which he looked around the room, the old 
familiar room, with a strange far away look, 
he obeyed me; but not without imprinting 
@ passionate kiss on her pale forehead.. 

But he neither spoke nor looked at me. 
I felt that I had cut out part of my own 
heart, but I did not repent. 

I knew that this breach with me was. 
what Lady Carysfort most desired in 
furtherance of her own plans; but I could 
not temporise for a moment in a matter 
which concerned Aura. 

I learned afterwards that as soon as it 
was patent that Lucian and I were parted, 
and that he no longer paid visits to 
Hampstead, his mother commenced ex- 
pressing her wishes to him for his 
marriage with Mildred. She did not utter 
a word about Aura, but she seemed to 
take it for granted that his engagement 
with Aura was at an end. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


FAITH. 


“ This faith was taught me by the dove, 
To die and know no second love.” 
BYRON. 


SAT up with Aura that night. This 
was the first of her peculiar fainting 
fits that I had ever witnessed. I was in 
hopes she had outgrown them. The last 
I had heard of was at the time of the 
adventure at the menagerie; but I saw, 
with a piercing grief, that it was not so. 
Violent emotion was still fatal to her. 
And yet how was life to be robbed of 
all such? With us, and in the sanctuary 
of her protecting home, it might be so; 
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but once embarked on the stormy ocean 
of love, it was impossible. When was 
love without “the pang, the agony, the _ 
doubt,” or (yet more inevitable to one of 
Aura’s disposition,) without the excuse . 
or the motive for self-abnegation, for self- 
sacrifice, for heroic struggle, for noble 
endeavour P 

Aura’s temper was sweetness itself, but 
she could not control herself into insensi- 
bility. Her feelings were deep and strong, 
and where those she loved were concern- 
ed, she felt joy or sorrow too keenly, not 
to put in peril her own frail health. 

When she woke the next morning and 
found me at her bed-side, she put her 
arms around my neck and kissed me ten- 
derly. | 

“ Dearest Hugh, I know by this pale 
face | have frightened you, have I not? 
But it 1s gone, | am quite wellnow. Papa 
does not know, does he ?”’ 
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*< No, he has not called you yet.” 

“Then I will get up, and I shall be 
dressed before he wants me.” 

I left her, and when we met at break- 
fast, except that she was paler and a 
dark shadow was under her eyes, there was 
no difference in her appearance. 

She devoted herself as usual to my 
father. I remained with her all that day, 
assisting her where I could. To my other 
heart-aches was added this one. I saw 
now, without any illusion, how increasingly 
weak in health and infirm in limb my 
father had become. I saw also that I could 
not save Aura much. 

I could not adapt my step to his as she 
did; I could not modulate my voice. My 
articulation in reading was not distinct 
enough for him. ~ 

In the evening, as we were all sitting 
together, a messenger brought Auraa note 
and an exquisite hot-house bouquet from 
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Lucian. I saw the light beam in her eyes, 
and a flash of happiness dispose itself over 
her whole face, as she took it. She looked 
timidly and deprecatingly at me, but she 
made my father smell the flowers. 

** Lucian has sent them, papa.” 

“They are very fragrant,’ he said, 
‘but why does he not come himself? He 
has not been here for a fortnight.” 

Aura blushed. ‘‘ He has been so very 
busy, dear; he is writing a work which 
will be of the greatest consequence to him, 
and he is occupied with it night and day.” 

She took his flowers into her own room 
and answered his note. 

When we were alone together in the 
evening, she began speaking on the sub- 
ject without a trace of last night’s agita- 
tion. 

*‘] have come to this conclusion, Hugh, 
about what we were speaking of yester- 
day. lagree with you that coming here 
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and seeing me may unsettle Lucian, and 
that, therefore, he may be less worried 
and anxious if he does not come here. So 
far I will do what you wish, but it is use- 
less to say I can break off my engagement 
with him.” 

** My dear Aura, why ?” 

‘*] can comprehend that, when persons 
cease to love one another, the engagement 
becomes broken; but how can it be, if 
both love, and know that they love? Even 
if one changes, the other cannot be forced 
to change at the same time. What is an 
engagement ? A dedication of the heart to 
one beloved; as long as he or she loves, 
the engagement on one side endures. 
Lucian may change, he may cease to care 
for me, and so break his engagement to 
me; but I am powerless to make myself 
cease to love him, so as to break mine too.” 

‘‘That is very pretty sophistry, Aura; 
but it is sophistry.” 
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“Ts it?’ she said, and paused before 
she went on. 

**T would gladly die to serve Lucian, 
and for his benefit I would crush my own 
heart; you know this is the truth, Hugh, 
simple matter of fact truth, but I am in 
no haste tobe married to him. How could 
I leave papa? but I feel as much his as 
if the words ‘till death us do part’ had 
been uttered by us.” 

‘That is all very well, Aura, but the 
engagement ought to be held suspended 
for a while.” 

She turned her unsuspicious frank eyes 
to mine. ‘I have written to him, Hugh, 
that I have never in all my life acted in 
opposition to your wishes. I cannot unsay 
what I said last night, I abide by it, I am 
his when he chooses to claim me; but as I 
feel I ought to bear my portion of the 
burden of the hardships of our fate, I will 
deprive myself of seeing him, and I have 
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told him not to come here till you bring 
him.” 

She rose and stooped over me as I was 
sitting. 

** Are you satisfied, dear ?”’ 

I put my arms round her. ‘Yes, 
Aura.” How could I have found it in 
my heart to pain her, and tell her of my 
horrible suspicions of Lucian’s fidelity and 
truth ? We said no more. I saw she still 
wore her ring of betrothal on her hand. 

I went to town as usual on Monday, but 
with what a heavy aching heart. 

It was not an enemy, but my own fami- 
liar friend who had done me this dishonour. 
He had taken advantage of Aura’s pure 
and noble affection to make her oppose 
me in freeing herself from him, and yet 
he was false to her. 

He knew that I dared not outrage her 
by telling her what I knew and feared 
about his intimacy with Vanda, and that 
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therefore I could not give her a valid and 
stringent reason for my wish to break off 
the engagement entirely. True, J had no 
grounds to go upon for my suspicions, — 
beyond the facts which Mildred had told 
me, and the episode of the slipper and the 
sudden apparition of Vanda herself on the 
threshold of his room ; but I knew enough 
to make me suspect, and suspicion of 
Lucian could not co-exist with continual 
acceptance of him as Aura’s betrothed. 

I was exceedingly unhappy and misan- 
thropic. I was even more grieved than 
angered. It must be remembered that 
Lucian had been my idol from my boyhood ; 
he had now fallen from the pedestal which 
I had raised for him in my heart, and I 
was hurt and sore. 

I used to sit in my lodging alone, long- 
ing that the door would open and that he 
would walk in,as he used to do several times 
in the course of the week, with his bright 
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face, his delightful social animation, his 
brilliant and genial conversation—but in 
vain. 

There is no place like London to carry 
out any designs of separation. It is so 
easy to avoid any one in that wilderness. 

When I went home, however, I found 
that he almost daily wrote to Aura. She, 
also, continually received proofs of his 
tender consideration for and thought of 
her. Flowers, photographs, new books, 
found their way to her. He evidently 
blent the thought of her with all his work, 
his pastimes, and his life. 

Meanwhile, I received two invitations 
from Lady Carysfort, both of which I 
declined. Lady Carysfort must have 
known that Lucian’s visits to Hampstead 
had ceased, for both invitations were 
couched in the most flowery language 
and in the most affectionate terms. Her 
curiosity must have been strongly roused, 
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for to my infinite surprise, a week or two 
after my last invitation, she paid a visit 
to my sister. 

She was alone, having sent on the car- — 
riage with Mildred in it, to take some cards 
to a lady’s house a mile further. One of 
the horses accidentally dropped a shoe, and 
the coachman was obliged to stop to have 
it replaced, and owing to this accident I 
met Mildred. 

It was on Saturday, and I was on my 
way home. I looked with a moment- 
ary curiosity at the handsome horses. I 
started, as I heard myselfcalled by the voice 
dearest to me in all the whole world. 

‘Is it you, Mr. Walsingham P” 

“Miss Carr !” 

‘Where are you going P” 

** Home.” 

‘Home ?” she said, with surprise. 

“‘ My father and my sister live a quarter 
of a mile further on.” 
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‘‘Oh, do take me there! Mamma is 
there, I am sure; for she got out of the 
carriage a few yards further, and told me 
to wait here for her, after I had left some 
cards at Mrs. Paulding’s. When the shoe 
is put right, the servants can leave the 
cards as well as I can. Open the door, 
French.” 

She jumped out before I could say a 
word, and was walking at my side. 

I expected to be gorgonised by an icy 
stare from Lady Carysfort, as I entered 
with my companion; but I had yet to 
learn (as indeed I have still) to refuse 
Mildred anything she asked for; but it 
was not so. Lady Carysfort looked most 
benignly at me. 

“‘T have been complaining of you, Mr. 
Walsingham ; I have not seen you for an 
age.” 

‘‘T have been much engaged,” I said. 

Aura looked up for a moment, and then 
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went with Mildred into the next room, to 
show her the garden from the verandah. 
My father was in his own room. He sel- 
dom left it till late in the day now. 

** Did you know, but of course you must, 
that Lucian is gone to Paris? He has 
looked so dreadfully fagged and over- 
worked lately, that I persuaded him to 
accompany the Thurners, who have gone 
for a week or two there. Both Lucian 
and Vanda are so insane about Paris, 
that I thought they would enjoy them- 
selves together.” 

I was impassible. I would not betray 
my feelings to her of all people. 

‘*T sometimes think, Mr. Walsingham, 
that Lucian is perfectly wild about Vanda 
Thurner.” 

** He has not made me a confidant,” I 
replied drily. 

‘J have quite other views for Lucian, 
as you are aware, no doubt.” 
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She spoke in her usual low, somewhat 
drawling voice, and I felt sure Aura had not 
heard her, so I repressed my indignation ; 
but I could not help saying, 

‘“‘Baroness Vanda’s dangerous beauty, 
will, perhaps, you think, interfere with 
your views for your son, Lady Carys- 
fort P” 

She looked at me keenly—I think that 
word “your son” piqued her, but she 
merely said : 

‘Vanda is lovely, there is no doubt of 
that; but there is no instance of a Carr 
having married a foreigner for five 
hundred years.” 

She thought she had crushed me, but I 
was not so easily silenced. 

*‘A genealogical tradition is a very 
broken reed to trust to I should think.” 

I glanced at the verandah as I spoke, to 
put an end to the conversation, for it 
enraged me beyond words. 

VOL. Il. Q 
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It was a pretty sight ta see Aura and 
Mildred together. Mildred’s fairy figure 
scarcely reached Aura’s shoulder, and her 
vivid colouring and bright brown hair 
were in such soft contrast with Aura’s 
statuesque features and _ transparent 
pallor. 

It gave me a pang, however, to see how 
very—very delicate my sister looked. 
Seeing her always, I had not noticed the 
waxen hue which was spreading over her 
face. Her fairness now was absolutely un- 
earthly. Mildred’s healthy roses proved, at 
once, that Aura’s complexion was that of a 
person in a most fragile state of health. 

When Lady Carysfort rose (I saw that 
her eyes had followed mine, and that she 
had drawn the same conclusions that I 
did), she was quite maternal in her ten- 
derness to Aura. 

“Take care of yourself, my dear, you 
do not look strong. Mr. Walsingham, you 
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should have advice about her. She is too 
ethereal-looking.”’ I know she felt kindly 
when she said this. The moment that 
Aura was no obstacle to her views about 
Lucian, her natural kindness of heart 
overflowed. 

Mildred and Aura kissed each other at 
parting. 

“J wanted to see you so much,” said 
Mildred, standing in front of Aura, and 
putting her arms round my sister’s 
waist. 

Aura stooped and kissed her round 
child-hke forehead, ‘‘ and I wanted to see 
you too.” 

J will come again,’ whispered Mil- 
dred, and she ran down the little lane 
after her mother. 

** Good-bye, Mr. Walsingham, you never 
told me how lovely she was.” 

When I re-entered the room, Aura 
used the identical words. ‘“ You never told 
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me, Hugh, what a lovely creature she was ! 
What a darling! I am so glad Lucian 
has such a dear little sister. He told me 
she felt for him quite as a sister. They 
have always been together.” 

I blushed, I suppose, and looked lke 
a fool, for Aura smiled archly, and said : 
‘* Now, 1 understand why you do not go 
to see Lady Carysfort, you think it 
dangerous ; but it is too late, I understand 
the signs in you both; the mischief is 
done. Iam so glad.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
CONTINUATION OF VANDA’S NARRATIVE. 


qe we are in Paris again. I was told 
to get ready at a moment’s notice, as 
we should have to be there in twelve hours. 
I felt horribly rebellious, for any change 
must be for the worse. I had been so happy 
the last fortnight. However, I have never 
disobeyed my uncle, and I was ready. I| 
wrote one word of farewell to Lucian. He 
never received it, for he was at the train 
when we arrived, and we travelled in the 
same carriage. 
I had not seen him for a few days. 
Since his mother’s return, he has not been 
so often to see us, and we have not been 
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there except in the evening, so that I had 
not had more than a glimpse of him for a 
few days past. I was shocked to see how 
ill he looked. I asked him what was the 
matter ? He said he had been overworked. 

I suppose he saw something tender and 
compassionate in my face, for he stooped 
forward and took my hand and kissed it. 

“You are a kind little soul,” he said. 
“‘T will not sadden you with my megrims.”’ 

From that minute, he roused himself, 
and was as gay and amusing as he usually 
is. But I saw it was an effort. How- 
ever, I did my best to second him, and it 
was impossible to have had a more lively 
journey. 

I never can quite understand my uncle’s 
feelings for Lucian. 

I have an instinct that he dislikes and 
distrusts him. Yet he encourages his 
seeking my society. 

He has again repeated, however, his 
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warnings as to the utter impossibility of 
Lucian’s thinking of marriage. 

‘If I could give you a fortune, Vanda, 
you might marry any one you chose; but 
you know I cannot, so take care.” 

Such warnings always irritate me. 

As if a man like Lucian, with his 
talents and rare gifts, could not command 
fortune. ‘ 

If Lucian could love me, would I not 
wait a lifetime to be his. Does he love 
me? Sometimes I almost dare to hope 
it. Surely he is a man of honour, his 
voice could not take that tone, his eyes 
wear that expression, if he did not care 
for me—if he were playing a part. Oh, 
my God, if I were deceived. ! 

To-day I was playing with a little child, 
a boy of scarcely a year old, belonging to 
the woman of the house we are in. It is 
a lovely dark-eyed boy, and I was tossing 
him up aad catching him, and he was 
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laughing and cooing, and hiding his little 
head on my shoulder. 

“You look like a Correggio;” he said 
“how is it, that in a moment you take 
the pose of one of the great pictures of 
maternal love? you, a young girl, who 
has not long left off playing with her 
doll!” 

I did not reply, but his observation 
made me think. 

I suppose my pose is good, because I give 
myself up to the part I am playing, and 
I am that for the moment. 

Look at the stiff modern pictures 
one sees of women with babies, and yet 
the motive of the picture is the same 
as in the pictures of the old masters. 
Can not modern women hold a child with 
the tenderness and abandon of an Italian 
model? Is it a defect in modern nature, 
or in modern art ? ; 

I have seen pictures of such subjects, 
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Princess So-and-so, Lady So-and-so, with 
their babies—held slightly to their waists, 
as if they feared to disarrange their 
hair or their bodices. Children should 
be held in the attitudes they take them- 
selves, whether on one’s bosom or 
shoulder, or wherever they may throw 
themselves. So; and again I clasped the 
child close to my heart. Achild! I think 
I should love my child ! 

‘* How dreamy you look, Vanda!” he 
said. 

I was dreaming, I think. 

I roused myself, and we made our plans 
for the evening. Is not this a charmed 
life? Shall I ever wake from it? Oh, 
try me with happiness, Holy Mother, and 
I will be so good! I ask but one thing 
in all the world—his love. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


MY FATHER’S DEATH. 


“ Ask those who have loved less, 
For pardon.” 


A DAY or two after Lady Carysfort 

had been to see us, and while 
Lucian was still in Paris, my father be- 
came suddenly very ill. 

The illness of a blind person has a 
peculiarly painful character. The helpless- 
ness of blindness added to the helpless- 
ness of illness is pathetic beyond words to 
describe. _In a very interesting account 
of blind persons, lately published, is this 
sentence, pregnant to me of so much sad 
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meaning. It is a blind person who 
speaks. ‘It is so long before we learn 
to be blind.” My father had never learned 
to be so. 

It was unspeakably affecting to watch 
Aura nursing him and ministering to him. 
There was the union of fostering ten- 
derness and dutiful devotion. She 
was so obedient to his every wish. 
She was so thoughtful for his every 
need. 

I aided her as much as I could, but the 
Strain to nerve and heart was terrible to 
her. My eyes have often filled as 
I looked from the pallid face on the 
bed to the pallid face hanging over 
it. 

There were times when one was almost 
as death-like as the other. 

We both knew that from that bed our 
father would never rise again. But from 
time to time he rallied, and we hoped 
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against hope, that, even if bound prisoner 
to that couch, he might be spared to us 
yet a little while. 

- Aura seemed to multiply herself. She was 
at his side. She was making some tempt- 
ing invalid food for him downstairs. She 
was writing his letters for him. She was 
reading out loud, when he could bear it. 

I had had a bed made up for her in the 
sitting-room, next to my father’s bed- 
room, and such rest as she took was 
taken there. I resolutely refused to let her 
sit up at night. That was my task, but 
she would never leave him till late, and 
she returned to his side soon after sun- 
rise. 

She understood, as only women can un- 
derstand, how to smooth his pillow, and 
to cool his fevered hands. I do not think 
that in all that sad week she allowed her- 
self to think of Lucian, or it might have 
struck her that it was now a fortnight 
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since there had been either message or 
letter from him. 

Ten days after his final attack, my 
father died. He suffered little at last, 
and even we who sat beside him did 
not know the exact moment he left us. 

. Aura’s goodness to me, at this time, was 
that of an angel. I had never been to him 
what she was; yet it was she who com- 
forted me and upheld me in that hour of 
bereavement. 

I have thought ‘since then that she was 
at this time aware by what a frail tenure 
she herself held on to life, and that she 
knew she should not long survive him. 

Once during the sad days before the 
interment, as she was lying fast asleep on 
the sofa, completely worn out in body 
and mind, I heard her suddenly call out 
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‘¢Papa, papa—lI’m coming,” with a weak. 
almost childlike cry of impatience. 


It was during these days she asked 
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me to write to Lucian, and tell him of our 
loss. 

‘** No one will mourn him so sincerely as 
he will, he ought to follow him to his last. 
home. I will not see him if you do not 
wish it, Hugh.” 

I shuddered. 

“What is the matter, Hugh?” said 
Aura beseechingly. ‘Is there something 
I do not know between you and Lucian? 
What is it ?” 

What could I answer? I only shook my 
head. 

‘‘ Lucian wrote to me about three weeks 
ago, or perhaps it is a month, just before 
Lady Carysfort called and asked me again 
to—to—let our marriage take place at 
once, that his strength, his courage, his 
heart were failing him; but I was true to 
the word I had given you—I said no. I am 
afraid he is very much vexed with me, 
for [have not heard from him again I 
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would have written, but [ could not during 
the time I was up-stairs.”’ Her lipsquivered. 

‘It is best as it is,’ I said. 

My whole heart called out for Lucian, 
but in proportion as it did so, [ was made 
wretched by his conduct. He had with- 
drawn absolutely from me, without a word 
of explanation or of excuse, and he was 
drifting away from Aura. 

Innocent or guilty, he had been of course 
mortally offended by the harsh construction 
I had placed on his conduct. This pride 
was consistent with all I knew of him. 
He would not lift up a finger to prove me 
wrong; but he would not see me till I did 
him justice. 

His silence towards Aura for the last 
month, was I supposed, and have proved 
I was right in my conjecture, the result of 
his anger at her persistence in following 
my wishes. Aura was so calm and quiet 
in manner, that I do not think that at this 
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time Lucian had any conception of the 
absolute depth of her feeling for him, or 
he would not have been so cruel. But 
love is pitiless and inexorable where it 
conceives itself wronged, and he thought 
he was wronged by us both. 

Our paths in life were so different, that 
we had.no friend common to him and to 
ourselves. He was endeavouring to divert 
himself from the implacable bitterness of 
what he considered his despised affection, 
in the amusements of Paris, and he was 
aided in this by the Thurners. Vanda 
fluttered round him like-a firefly, vibrating 
betwixt light and gloom, between love and 
hatred, and he had a fierce satisfaction in 
contrasting her abandonment to impulse, 
her docile subjection to many of his whims, 
with Aura’s still resistance. 

He did not know of my father’s illness 
nor of his death. I did not write to him. 

Aura’s face grew whiter and sadder, but 
she was silent. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


CONTINUATION OF VANDA’S NARRATIVE. 


AM sitting at my window at Basle. 
The great black rushing river is run- 
ning below me with a sound which calls 
me almost irresistibly to go to it. If I 
could but feel those dark cool waves flow- 
ing over me, and then forget everything— 
for ever! But I will not listen to it, I 
will not look at it, I must live, for I must 
be revenged! I must be going mad, I 
think. Is it not a sign of impending mad- 
ness to go over and over again the same 
scenes, to repeat the same words, to hear 
the same voices, and to recur incessantly 
to the same horrible griefs? Perhaps, if 
VOL. II. se 
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I write it all down, I shall have exorcised 
the demon of memory which holds me. 

I will not speak of the week in Paris. 
I was so—I will not say happy, for I feel 
‘now there were fears at my heart all the 
while—but so excited, so passionately 
moved by a feeling which I could not 
define. 

Lucian was unhappy; but tenderer, 
gentler with me than I had ever seen him. 
He seemed to be seeking consolation in 
me for some sorrow or some wrong. 
How confiding, how trusting I was! how 
I strove to be calm, and soft, and pliant 
in my manner towards him! Oh! why does 
aman dare to win a woman’s heart, prize 
it, hold it, caress it, and although, perhaps, 
no sacramental words are said, betray the 
deepest interest and affection for it, just 
to throw it away, and say “that page is 
turned over, your name is not on the 
next ;” or deceive with honeyed flatteries, 
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while all the while he is vowed to ano- 
ther? Have other woman borne this, 
and have they not sought revenge ?P 

But let me write down all. 

We returned to England. Lucian ac- 
companied us to our door, and breakfasted 
with us. We had travelled from Paris by 
the night train, and then after lingering with 
me after my uncle went out, he returned 
to Carysfort House. I was tired; but too 
much like one under a spell of fairy en- 
chantment to sleep. I only threw myself 
on the sofa in the back drawing-room. 
The doors were half closed, the blinds 
were partially drawn down in both rooms. 
They had been left so during our absence. 
IT was quite quiet, living over again my 
dream of Paradise, and this is what I 
heard. 

There was a ring, and then with a rustle 
of silken garments, Lady Carysfort entered 
the front drawing-room. I always felt 
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that from that smiling mouth would come 
my eternal condemnation—curse her ! 

My uncle joined her. 

** Did you enjoy Paris, my dear 
Count ?” 

** As usual—not much.” 

“Was there much excitement at the 
Bourse ?”’ 

‘No; 16 was a dead calm, so that I did 
very little business. I bought afew shares 
in the Languedoc canal; but I do not ex- 
pect any spasms of hope or fear about 
them. The days of speculation are over 
for the present, till the new turn we intend 
to give to politics.” 

‘What turn P” 

‘‘We have used a dominant France; we 
must now use a dominant Prussia. I 
have brought you back your diamond 
necklace. It has been repaired—it is cer- 
tainly a perfect imitation |” 

‘Yes, worn by me, because it is known 
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that the Carysfort diamonds are mine. 
Worn by some parvenue they would be 
detected instantly, because they would be 
suspected.” 

‘‘ That would be anew dogma in morals, 
sin or not, as you please, but avoid the 
suspicion of sin. Let Cwsar’s wife do 
wrong, but she must not be suspected of it.”’ 

‘‘Hush, how did Vanda and Lucian 
get on together? Why do you look so 
grave, Count ?” 

‘Because that game must be put an 
end to.” 

“¢ Why P” 

‘“ T am afraid for Vanda.” 

‘* Nonsense, Vanda knows better; 
Vanda knows she must marry wealth, and 
she will do so. Vanda may have passions, 
but no affections.” 

‘‘ However it may be, this must end.” 

« As you like. I am not anxious now 
about Lucian.” 
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6¢ Why ?” 

‘He, and his friend have quarrelled, I 
know; and all my fears have been set at 
rest by a visit I paid to Hampstead. That 
poor girl is dying. The father is dead.” 

“I think I understand you, and you 
now believe that Lucian will be content to 
marry your ward.” 

“Tam certain of it—who will comfort 
him so well as poor little Mildred.” 

**T see—then I will explain all to Vanda, 
and if she is inclined to be rebellious, 
T will take her abroad.” 

‘“‘T beseech you do not be absent long, 
—what shall Ido without you. Without 
you, I am afraid of Payne, and then, 
there is the annual sum on those diamonds 
to be got from Newburgh.” 

“‘T will return as soon asI can. Have 
you heard from Carysfort lately ?” 

‘No, he is stillinthe Hast, Ithink. He 


is the worst of correspondents; never 
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writes to me, rarely to Lucian. He said to 
him, | think, that he might return this year, 
wa Venice or Vienna, I do not know which.”’ 

‘JT hope, for your sake, he will not 
return.” | 

*‘T should only fear for his return if he 
were to marry. He will not ask for his 
mother’s jewels, depend on it; but if he 
were to marry, I should be lost.” | 

‘Yes, and it would be somewhat of a 
fall for Mr. Carr; all the difference between 
being Lord Carysfort’s heir presumptive and 
merely Lord Carysfort’s younger brother.’’ 

** Yes ; but there is no danger, thank God ! 
Carysfort is the least marrying man I know. 
Good-bye, I shall see you this evening.” 

‘Yes; perhaps to say farewell, if 
Vanda...” | 

‘‘Oh, no, I hope not. She is a reason- 
able girl, I know.” 

I listened to all this. Every word was 
burnt into my brain; but I did not move 
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or stir. I was as motionless as if I were 
turning into stone. I heard her go down, 
and then I heard my uncle go upstairs to 
my room. He was looking for me there. 
I heard him call me, but I could not 
answer him. I was so stunned that I had 
but a dim notion of what had happened 
tome. The earth I stood on crumbled 
beneath me, and I had been cast down to 
hell. That was all I know, but the why 
or wherefore was all confused. 

Not finding me upstairs, he came down 
again. At last, he came into the room 
where I was, and saw me. I had been 
lying an hour ago at full length, languid 
with pleasure and memory, and almost 
happiness—now I felt I was drawn up as 
if my bed had been live coals; but that 
was all the difference between then and 
now, except that drops lke seething va- 
pour from a volcano were falling down 
my cheeks. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
CONTINUATION OF VANDA’S NARRATIVE. 


E came up to me and looked at me 

silently. He paused. So does the 

executioner pause before he strikes the 
death-blow. 

‘*T can see you are not asleep, Vanda, 
though your eyes are shut; you have 
been crying, your eyelashes are wet and 
lying in sharp points on your cheek; your 
face is flushed, and your breath is short. 
Listen to me.” 

I made no sign. 

‘¢T wish I were an artist, I should like 
to paint you as you are. You look softer 
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and more womanly than when your wild 
eyes are open.” 

He stooped down and kissed my forehead. 

I think he was afraid. Was the great He- 
brew Patriarch, we are taught in our race’s 
creed to revere, afraid when he looked at 
Tsaac before he bound him for the sacrifice ? 

Oh, Vanda ! if yon could but hush that 
devil in you, which so often flashes in your 
eyes, and curls up your lips, you would be 
far lovelier.”’ 

Still the same silence. What could I 
have said? My God! 

‘‘ Vanda, has Mr. Carr been here this 
morning ?” 

I opened my eyes, but did not stir. 

“Yes, I see he has; that is why you 
have been crying.” 


I threw one arm over my head. “I am 
crying because I am sick of my life.” 

“You will be glad to know then that it 
is going to change.” 
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“ How ?” and I sprang at a bound from 
the sofa. 

‘<7 am going to Vienna.” 

SAnd.1 27 

‘* Of course, are not you pleased ?”’ 

* 1 do not know... .” 

**On account of Mr. Carr— ?” 

*‘T hate him, I tell you. And yet .. .” 

* You wish to bring him to your feet.” 

*< Yes.” 

**¢ Many women have that kind of feeling 
with men—we call it coquetry.” 

*‘ No sneers—I despise men too much to 
be a coquette, but—” and I wept like the 
veriest fool, like the simplest child—like 
a beaten hound. 

‘“‘ Have you a heart, Vanda?” 

** Ask me ?P—you ?”’ 

‘‘There, there, do not be angry. You 
have been always dutiful to me; but re- 
member, a poor girl like you cannot give 
herself the luxury of a heart, there must be 
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no complication of feelings in your destiny. 
You are penniless, and have been educated 
Juxuriously ; you are on the very last round 
of the social ladder, and your ambition 
is to stand at the top. Nature has gifted 
you most rarely, you must exchange 
those gifts for a name, for wealth, for 
position.” 

*‘ For your sake ?” 

“For mine and for your own. Lucian 
Carr can not give you anything but a 
younger son’s portion, and all the struggles 
belonging toit. Besides, he is engaged to 
another woman.” 

‘‘Hngaged ?”’ I started as if I had been 
galvanised. 

** But Vanda you have told me hundreds 
of times that you did not care for him.” 

*“‘ Engaged |” 

** You said you were glad to amuse and 
be amused by him, and that, even if he did 
care for you, you should lke to give him 
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a twinge, repulse him just to make him 
feel himself mortal, accustomed as he is to 
adulation and indulgence.” 

‘* Hngaged ! then what have we been 
doing? youP his mother? he? IP Has he 
not been brought here, have I not been 
taken there, day after day, evening after 
evening P” 

‘*He was to be amused, Vanda, as well 
as you.” 

** Engaged !”’ 

** Do not be in sucharage. You cannot 
poison him or murder him. Laugh at the 
whole thing. Besides, you have long owed 
him a grudge.” 

I walked round and round in circles. I 
felt like a caged tigress. 

‘‘ And I, who was becoming softened, 
who felt gently . . . towards him. . . who 
might have loved him (my own voice 
frightened me, it was so hollow and un- 
earthly). Good God! and I suppose that 
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after he left me he went to his betrothed 
and described to her how that strange 
Polish girl amused him, and how much 
she loved him. Do you know, master, what 
he said—what he did this morning ? I sang 
to him, and we talked of Paris and all he 
had seen; and as I babbled on he stooped 
and kissed my forehead. Poor child!” he 
said, ‘I think yours is a warm, loving, 
loyal heart, in spite of your caprices and 
waywardness. There is no coldness, no 
weakness in you. If you loved any one, not 
Heaven itself would induce you to give 
him up; wouldit, Vanda? And now he has 
gone to laugh at this with...” I was 
absolutely choked, my unele took me in 
his arms—for I literally could not stand— 
and carried me to the sofa. 

‘Who is she? tell me!” 

“Mr. Walsingham’s sister.” 

I shivered from head to foot, and at 
intervals uttered ashort sharp moan. The 
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veils were rent before me, and I saw it 
all—but I was not to be destroyed thus— 
even a worm makes one struggle for life 
—for love! She—that woman who has 
dared to love him—shall yield him to me, 
she shall know all. 

‘Leave me,’ I said to my uncle, in a 
tone I did not recognise for my own, it 
had such terrible command. He obeyed 
me, and I was alone. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


VANDA VISITS AURA. 


““T met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful a fairy’s child, 
Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild.” 
LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI. 


()* EK evening as I walked home (I now 
returned home every night) I saw a 
little pony carriage drawn up before the 
swing gate which led from the road to 
the httle lane in which our house was 
situated. 
I went in, but, on hearing the door shut, 
one of the servants ran up-stairs to meet 
me. 
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** There’s a lady with Miss Aura, sir.” 

“Who is it ?” 

**T donot know, sir. I have never seen 
her before.”’ 

I waited irresolute whether I should go 
in or not. I wasshy, and I was unhappy.” 

I waited in the next room for a minute, 
when to my horror—yes, horror is the right 
word—I thought I recognised Vanda’s 


mcisive treble voice. I entered at 
once. 
I was right. 


Crouched on a low stool at Aura’s feet 
was the Polish girl. Aura made me a 
sign to go at once. | 

She looked a little flushed, but quite 
calm. Vanda had not seen me, for her 
face was hid in her hands. 

I left the door open. Had I received a 
physical blow, I could not have been more 
shocked. 


It was torture to think that, that girl 
VOL. I. S 
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should dare to enter my sister's presence, 
and this, too, was doubtless Lucian’s doing. 

I heard Aura say quietly, but with a 
thrilling voice which seemed to pierce my 
heart with pain. 

‘* You see there can be no rivalry be- 
tween us. When you came in and told 
me so imperiously that you loved and were 
loved by Lucian Carr, and that you came 
to see the woman who dared to claim him, 
I told you, you were mistaken. I love him, 
but I will not contend for his love. Iam 
bound, but heis free. I am engaged to him, 
and he was engaged to me. For his own sake, 
I freed him; but I could not free myself. 
Why do you weep so bitterly ? Will you 
not speak? Do you really love him ?” 

*“< Forgive me !” 

*‘ Poor girl!’ and I saw the white hand 
press gently on the golden curls. “I have 
nothing to forgive. I am passing away 
from the place where people resent or for- 
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give, | am going where they only love. 
Do you love Lucian really ?” 

‘YT hate him !” 

** Hate him P”’ 

**T might have loved him. I have so few 
to love ; but I heard that he was engaged to 
you, and that he only mocked me. I came to 
taunt you, and to tell you that I would rob 
you of him, that I would keep him. He 
has never told me he loved me; but he 
has shrunk from my touch, as from a 
sword, at the very minute his eyes were 
looking into mine as if they could never 
swerve again from what they saw. All 
his passions, all his impulses, are swayed 
by me. J feel it—I know it; why should I 
not take what is my own? We gipsies know 
every secret of the heart. But I will be 
revenged on him, and on his mother.” 

I could hear Aura’s shuddering sigh 
as Vanda spoke. On me, the effect of 
these words, and the knowledge of who 

s 2 
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uttered them, and to whom they were 
spoken, was similar to that which I should 
feel in witnessing the defeature and de- 
struction of some limpid stream by a wild 
animal trampling over it or through it, 
planting its hoofs in the crystal wave, de- 
stroying all the tender green herbage of 
the banks, and reducing a basin of trans- 
parent lucidity to a shoreless ruin. 

There was a pause, and Vanda spoke 
again in a different tone. 

“TY came, and it breaks my heart to see 
you. I have not felt so, since my mother 
died, when I was a little child.” 

I saw the wild creature fall on her knees 
and begin muttering her Litany with 
clasped hands and rapid lips. | 

Aura rose, and obliged Vanda to rise; 
she put her on a chair and sat down be- 
side her. The serene dignity of her face 
and gesture was almost heroic. 

‘Listen to me. I pity you with my 
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whole heart; how I wish I could befriend 
you, and soothe you, for to feel as you do 
towards me, or towards any one, must be 
misery. I am talking with authority, for 
it is almost as if I were already in another 
world. Child! do not think you love, unless 
you can put the one you love before your- 
self, before your own gratification, your 
own pride, even before your own love for 
him. There must be no room for self in 
a heart which truly loves.” | 

‘If I had known you earlier,’ sobbed 
Vanda, ‘it would have been different; 
but now nothing can alter me.” 

She sprang up, kissed Aura’s hands 
with passionate fervour, and was gone. 
The next minute I heard the little pony 
carriage rushing along the London Road. 

‘‘ Was she here long, Aura ?”’ 

‘‘No, about ten minutes before I saw 
you standing in the doorway. I am glad 
you understood my sign, and did not 
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come in, Hugh. I knew directly who she 
was, when she entered the room, by her 
flashing eyes and lissome figure. She is, 
certainly, strangely beautiful.” 

I am afraid that the ejaculation which 
rose to my lips was not a very comphi- 
mentary one to Vanda. 

**T wish I had known her before.” 

Aura looked very thoughtful. Her face 
was not paler than usual; but her eyes 
looked larger and brighter, and she held 
one hand pressed over her heart. 

‘‘ Where’s your ring, Aura ?” 

“My ring P” she looked at her hand. 
“T had it on a minute ago.” 

We both searched for it, and after a few 
minutes I found it, and, with moreemotion . 
than she had ever shewn for so apparently 
trifling a cause, she put it on again. 

“] suppose it fell off as she held my 
hand. Were I superstitious, I should 
think it a bad omen.” 
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She smiled faintly as she said this. 

My heart swelled. I saw that the hand 
was so thin that the ring was much too 
large for it. That was the omen which 
filled me with dread. It had not struck 
me before how much thinner she was: 

‘When I die I must be buried with this 
ring, Hugh.” She kissed me, and then 
began talking with a sweet calm voice on 
some subject unconnected with the sad 
things which had been occupying us lately. 

I scarcely knew whether Vanda’s visit 
gave her pain. She never alluded to it 
again to me. But that night she wrote to 
Lucian. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
CONTINUATION OF VANDA’S NARRATIVE. 


HAVE seen her, and instead of hatred 
my heart is full of pity and of envy. 

She is dying, she can afford to forgive him. 
The dying are almost God-lke; what evil 
passions can they have? what intense love 
(God-like love, for it must be so full of 
world-wide compassion) they must surely 
feel! Happy Aura! she cannot even feel 
jealousy; she is dying. Miserable Vanda, you 
must writhe beneath it, for you are doomed 
to live. How beautiful, how good she is! 
She understood all, and she pardoned all. 
I live, and I cannot, will not, pardon. 
Good heavens! to think that a man can 
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be loved by Aura Walsingham, and yet wor- 
ship—is not that their prayer-book phrase ? 
Vanda Thurner? But if my heart feels soft 
to her, it feels like steel towards him. I 
will see him once more. He shall know 
for the first and last time who it is he 
has outraged, and I will tell him, poor 
dissembler that he is! how I despise him. 

Il found my uncle at home when I re- 
turned. He looked curiously into my 
face, but said not a word. 

** Shall you be ready to start to-night 
for EoeEde) Vanda? I = I must go 
at once.’ 

ives.” 

‘Then I will settle everything here, 
‘send on the baggage, and I will take leave 
of our friends at Carysfort House. I will 
make your excuses.” 

‘‘T am going with you.” 

He again looked keenly at me, but was 
silent. 
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We went in together. He went up- 
stairs to the drawing-room to see Lady 
Carysfort. I walked quietly into Lucian’s 
own room. He was writing, and looked 
grave and pale. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, 
Vanda,” he said, going on with his occu- 
pation. 

“ Do not take the trouble of talking in 
that style,” I answered, ‘all that is over. 
It is possible we may never meet again, 
and I wish you to know meas I now know 
you. You must never be mistaken again 
in me, or in my present feelings towards 
you.” 

“What do you mean, child ? What bit 

of melodrama is this that you are repeating 
and acting with so much spirit ?” 

“TJ am not acting now,” I replied, with 
emphasis on the word now. 

‘Sit down, Vanda; I am very busy as 
you see, and have no time for any play.” 
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** The play is over, and for ever. . . but 
I can wait.” 

I looked at the clock in the room and 
sat down. 

The light of the lamp fell on his noble 
head with its pale forehead and luminous 
eyes. Ah, those eyes are false, treacherous 
eyes. ‘They have no power over me now. 

As Lucian looked up, he met my glance, 
and like a match set to tinder, his own 
fiery nature blazed up. 

He threw down his letters. 

** Come, little tigress, tell me what’s the 
matter. I see you are ina fury about some- 
thing.” 

‘Can you listen to me?” 

‘¢ Yes, it seems I must.” 

He glanced at the clock. 

“You need not be impatient,” I said, 
‘for my uncle is upstairs taking leave of 
Lady Carysfort.”’ 

‘“ Taking leave of my mother ?” 
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“Yes; we leave England to-night.” 

‘‘Where are you going? Why, we only 
returned last night !” 

‘‘T neither know nor care !”’ 

** And when do you return P” 

“J can only make you the same 
answer.” 

My voice dropped a little from its hard, 
constrained tone, as I said this, and Lucian 
was moved. 

He rose, and would have taken my 
hand ; but I was on my feet instantly, and 
sprang aside. 

“ Between you and me there can be 
nothing but enmity !” 

‘You called me your friend, this morn- 
ing, Vanda.” 

“YT was a blind fool this morning; 
but I see now. The very first time I ever 
saw you, you injured me; and it is in your 
destiny to do so. I shall destroy you, and 
you will destroy me. You may frown and 
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curl your lip in contempt; but it is not 
the less true. We gipsies have instincts 
which cannot err, and I knew, the 
first time I saw you, that directly or in- 
directly you would cause my worst suffer- 
ings.” I approached him. ‘Do you 
know who I am?” I whispered. 

‘The beautiful Vanda Thurner, niece 
tgs 

“Do not speak in that tone,” I said, 
‘or you will rue it. As it is, it was the 
blackest day in your life when we first met, 
and it is a blackness you will never be 
powerful enough to dispel. Listen! Il 
will begin from the beginning, from my 
childhood; but how can you, who have 
imbibed your notion of girlhood from 
Mildred, or from... ” I checked myself, 
I could not name her—“ daintily nurtured, 
carefully watched, little darlings, fenced out 
from all sorrow, and from even the know- 
ledge of sin, reared on milk and rose-leaves, 
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and baby-plays and baby-prayers ; how can 
you even begin to understand such an in- 
fancy and childhood as mine? ‘Tossed 
about, starved, beaten, and finally sold! I 
was eight years old when I was bought for a 
few pounds by a circus-manager—are you 
beginning to remember me now? 

‘‘ Amid all the torture of that early life 
of mine—for it was by torture I learned 
those tricks and feats which procured me 
the applause of the besotted audiences 
before whom I performed—I was _ hap- 
pier than I am now, than I shall ever be 
again. After I had been with this com- 
pany two years, a man joined it, and in 
him I found a friend and protector. He 
knew not then that kindred blood flowed 
in our veins; but he was drawn to me by 
some influence we neither of us under- 
stood. He loved me; and though he too 
corrected me with blows and curses, if I 
disobeyed or defied him, I recognised 
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dimly that he had a right to do it, and I 
did not abhor and despise him for it, as I 
did the others. The only creatures I loved 
besides him, were my playfellows the 
wretched animals of the menagerie, who 
were dragged about with us. I was so 
fearless, I so often shared with one or 
other of them my crust of bread or morsel 
of meat, that they, nobler and more grate- 
ful than I, loved me, and seemed to feel 
compassion for me. My pet was a, beauti- 
ful young tigress, which had been pur- 
chased a tiny cub—do you remember ? 
she was so beautiful, so graceful, so tame; 
she was to me like the lovely Persian 
kitten of some home darling. I used to 
sleep with my arms round her neck, her 
soft, furry paws on my arm. 

‘The wife of the manager who hated 
me, and no doubt I deserved her hate, for 
my education had had for natural result to 
make me passionate, artful, and heartless, 
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called me the tiger-cat, and I do not sup- 
pose I was the least more human than the 
creature I was named after. This wo- 
man also hated me because she saw I was 
the favourite of a man she wished to 
attract, and who seemed to absolutely 
ignore her very existence. Why that man 
came among those people, I never knew ; 
but he had a purpose, and it was fulfilled— 
and he then prepared to leave us. When 
I heard this, I sobbed as if my heart would 
break, he wished to take me with him; 
but it was impossible, I was property, I 
was as much a slave as if I had been 
bought in a sale of negroes. There was 
to be one more representation of our 
troupe at Bradford, he was to be present, 
and he was to leave the next day when we 
also were to leave the town—” | 

*¢ Ab,” said Lucian drawing along breath. 

““There was an accident, a fight be- 
tween the animals, a child was pushed 
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in to attract the attention of the tigress. 
I was that child, you destroyed the tigress 
to save me; I hated you for it, I hated you 
then as I hate you now. I fainted away 
with grief and rage, and remained so long 
insensible that the doctor who had been sent 
for said I was in a fit which would end in 
brain-fever, or I might remain an idiot for 
life, as the excitement had produced a sort 
of congestion. Then he, my friend, came 
forward, and told the circus-manager he 
would take charge of me, if I were legally 
given up tohim. There had been a scuffle 
after the accident, and a boy had been 
badly hurt (it was your friend), and the 
man wanted to move on directly, not to 
be detained at Bradford, so he con- 
sented. 

‘“‘T was left with him. I was nursed back 
into life by unremitting care. He found then 
that I really belonged to him, and he saved 
my life by his affectionate solicitude. No, do 
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not think I am going to divulge his secrets 
as wellas mine. He took me away with 
him, placed me under good female care, 
educated me, and then told me what he 
expected of me. Iam like the finger of 
his hand, and however furious my temper or 
tenacious my will, he knows he can depend 
on me; heis my heart, and my conscience, 
and my will.” 

I raised my hand to my forehead with 
that oriental gesture of perfect submis- 
sion which is the Shibboleth of our 
race. 

‘“‘ When I came here, he told me my part. 
was to attract you. I remembered you, 
though you did not recognise me, and I 
resolved to fool you to the very top of 
your bent. You best know how I succeeded, 
and I will tell you more.” I rose and 
fronted him with the dignity which 
was given me by my despair. ‘It 
is said that to every woman comes 
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once in her life a moment when she is 
beautiful, and to every woman comes once 
in life an emotion which proves she is a 
woman, for itis the emotion of love. It has 
come even to me, I could have loved you— 
no, not now, oh no, be silent; even in this 
I was not to be permitted to feel the soft- 
ness which belongs to my sex. I have 
learned that you were amused, had been 
attracted, had allowed yourself to be occu- 
pied (my voice went: through the whole 
gamut of scorn and disdain), “ but that 
in being so, you—you were doubly false, 
yes, to me and to Aura Walsing- 
ham !” , 

Lucian started to his feet, and he con- 
fronted me with a passion equal to my 
own. 

‘‘ How dare you name her ?” 

‘“‘T have seen her, and having seen her, 
I can measure what I am, and what you > 
are; but Heaven is just, He will not leave 
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her to you long. Oh, my God! is there 
no excuse for me, if I am evil? when a 
man like this can take the love of such a 
being, and be false to her !”’ 

** How dare you P” 

“Yes, false; perhaps unconsciously, 
but still false. Have I not excited you, 
fascinated you, maddened you? Sheis too 
pure, too high, too noble for you and 
your base passions; but I, too, am above 
you. I will not accept any longer the 
miserable homage you have offered me. I 
feel I shall always hate you, and I swear 
again that I will be avenged on you. I 
do not know how, but remember my 
words.” 

As I spoke, my eyes fell on the letters 
which were on the table. 

*‘ Look there,” I said, “ are there none 
from her? No matter—ever since her 
father’s death she has been slowly dying, 
and you are here !” 
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I met once more his eyes, full of grief, 
doubt, and terror, and left him as abruptly 
as I entered. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


RECONCILIATION, 


“Many a green isle needs must be, 
In the deep wide sea of misery.” 
SHELLEY. 


qos evening after Vanda’s visit to Aura, 

a8 I left the office and returned to my 
lodgings, I felt unusually depressed. I had 
a dread of the four walls of the room to 
which I was going. I was always anxious 
now, when away from Aura; but I was 
obliged to remain in town that evening. 
I lingered before the shops, and some of 
them were already blazing with light when 
I turned into my own street. 
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My latch-key let me in noiselessly, and 
when I entered the room was too dark 
for me to distinguish anything init. But 
by some subtle perception I felt I was not 
alone, and that there was the presence of 
one loved in it. 

“ Hugh.” 

** Lucian !” 

The lights were brought in at this mo- 
ment, and there was Lucian oe as death 
before me. 

*¢ Why did you not write to me, Hugh ? 
What cruel revenge is this ?””’ 

*““ Revenge |” 

‘“<You know that if there was a man [ 
loved and honoured,” his lip quivered, “it 
was your father. However little you may 
have thought I deserved consideration at 
your hands, towards him I was blameless.” 

My heart smote me it was true, and 
moreover my father had loved him dearly. 

*‘T received Aura’s letter this morning. 
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I returned from Paris only two days 
ago.” 

“Tf you had sought for news from us, 
you would have heard . . . Lady Carysfort 
told us you had gone to Paris.” 

A dark frown passed over his face. ‘I 
was wrong, I shall have a life-long regret 
for not having written to you; but I am 
proud—and you have so cruelly misjudged 
me.” 

I suppose something in my face arrested 
his reproaches, for his tone changed from 
upbraiding totenderness. ‘* Hugh, let all 
this miserable misapprehension cease. My 
punishment is more than I can bear. I 
am resolute, I tell you I will see Aura.” 

‘Shall I tell you who saw her yes- 
terday P” 

He looked up quickly. 

“Vanda Thurner.” 

** Well!” 


‘The motive of her visit was to insult 
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Aura by telling her what I have never had 
courage to tell.” 

“Well, what P” 

I paused. 

“She told Aura a lie, for she told her 
she loved me, at least all her rodomon- 
tades amount to that.” 

** She told her more—” 

‘** No, Hugh, even Vanda could not say 
I loved her.” 

** Lucian, I am the last person to admit 
of this discussion. You are free to love or 
not to love any one you please; but it is 
against my will to speak of such matters 
to you.” 

«You are taking an unfair advantage of 
me; you suspect me, you accuse me, and 
you will not permit me to defend myself.” 

“TI do not accuse you, I repeat it, you 
are free; but I will not permit my sister’s 
name to be bandied about in such discus- 
sions as these.” 
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“Tt is the only name which can be 
mentioned, for it is the name of my be- 
trothed wife.” | 

“ Lucian |” 

* Hugh, you cannot gainsay that,’ and 
a proud smile passed over his face. 

It was my turn to change colour. ‘Oh! 
Lucian if you only knew... .” 

“What?” and he flinched away as if I 
had stabbed him. 

I made a strong effort, for his agitation 
infected me. ‘‘ Lucian,” I began, but my 
voice was husky, my throat seemed 
to close and prevent my speech, “ to- 
morrow if you like we will go to Aura 
together. I have been wrong, I am be- 
ginning to think, I ought to have written 
to you about my father—for the rest it 
matters little now.” 

*‘ Ts it true that she is so ill ?” 

By a revulsion of feeling the origin of 
which I cannot explain, the wretched cool- 
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ness of the last few weeks seemed to 
vanish from my mind—my whole heart 
melted in pity and in love over him, for I 
knew what a dreadful sorrow, even greater 
than mine, was impending over him, and I 
took his hand. 

I heard him murmur to himself these 
words, and then he rose to go. 

*“You can afford to forgive me now, 
Hugh . .. were it any one but you, I 
should execrate you for this tardy forgive- 
ness.” 

My eyes were full of tears as I looked 
at him. 

He returned. 

““Good God, Hugh! it cannot be, you 
are puritanically resolved that I shall 
smart for what you have supposed: my 
fault, though I swear you are wrong; but 
it is not really true she is so ill?” 

His breast heaved with the violence of 
his almost hysteric passion. 
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‘*Come, Lucian,” I said, and my own 
voice faltered, “‘we will go to Aura to- 
night.” 

We set off. We got into a cab, and — 
drove to our journey’s end in perfect 
silence. I had my key, and opened the 
door. It was quite ten o’clock; but Aura 
was still up. I could see the ight through 
the crevice of the door. 

*‘ Lucian,” I whispered, as we paused 
a moment in the passage, ‘“‘you must 
command yourself if you find her changed. 
Do not agitate her by shewing what you 
feel.”’ | 

I entered first. ‘* Aura, I have brought 
some one to see you.” 

She was sitting in her deep mourning, 
in the arm-chair in which my father used 
to sit. She was leaning back, and the 
lamp fell on the white profile, made whiter 
by the black of the dress and the sombre 
colour of the chair. 
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“Aura,” said Lucian, “I have only 
Just had your letter.” 

‘* My dearest,” she said to me, as she 
held his hands tight between her own, 
‘*< how good you are to me!” 

I left them together. I could bear no 
more. When I returned, they were 
sitting in silence. Lucian held her hands, 
and from time to time pressed them pas- 
sionately to his lips. Her face was flushed 
with happiness; I could almost have 
dreamed that it was the hue of health. 
She was heart-satisfied. She looked up 
as I entered. 

‘‘Tucian has been telling me about his 
book, Hugh. Itis finished and published, 
and has been highly praised.” 

‘© And desperately abused,’ interrupted 
Lucian. ‘“ But, I believe it has after all 
made its mark, for I found the Times 
abusing it a few days after it was pub- 
lished.” 
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‘The first stone, then, is laid of what 
I trust will be a very successful career. 
You have worked so hard, dear.” 

“T have had a stronger motive than . 
most men,” said Lucian. 

Did he thoroughly deceive himself, or 
are the workings of the human heart so 
subtle that the strange fascination exer- 
cised by Vanda had faded away, as the 
morning dew in the sun before the strength 
of his present emotion. I do not believe 
that Vanda ever touched his heart or his 
sentiment ; but she had stung his passions 
and swayed his fancy. He may have de- 
spised her, but he had been occupied by 
her. Not now, not now, even I, jealous as I 
was, for Aura’s sake, intolerant as I was i 
by nature to all fickleness, to the slightest 
shade of double dealing, can but confess 
it, that, from the moment I reunited them, 
every pulse of Lucian’s being beat true to 
Aura, 
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And she, with what ineffable sweetness 
she allowed him to see all her heart! 

Or this evening Lucian’s eyes never left 
her face. All the sad change in it, all its 
unearthly beauty, was taken into his 
heart of hearts, with the avidity with 
which one might suppose a blind man 
restored to sight would gaze upon a world 
from which he had been shut out. He 
looked very calm, but one or two trifles 
shewed me that he was exercising great 
self-control. The veins in his temples 
were swelled, as if from acute pain, and 
his hands, which had been like ice when I 
touched them in town, burnt as with raging 
fever when he shook hands on taking leave. 

The moment Aura went to her own 
room, he rose, wrung my hand in silence, - 
and left the house. 

That night, as I sat up late, reading 
in my own room, I fancied I heard a step 
in the silence outside. 
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I moved back my light, and looked out 
of the window. I saw a form pass and 
repass to and fro the gate at the end of 
the lane. Something in the height and | 
bearing, though very indistinctly visible, 
showed me it was Lucian. Night changed 
into dawn, and every time I awoke from 
my short and troubled sleep, 1 heard the 
regular tread of that solitary walker. It 
was not till day had well begun that it 
ceased. He told me afterwards that it 
was almost mechanically he had remained 
walking up and down before our house. 
It had seemed to him a literally physical 
impossibility to leave the house which con- 
tained Aura. He was torn to pieces by 
contending emotions, grief and joy in 
almost equal portions, and strained to their 
highest pitch. Joy at re-union, grief at 
approaching separation. He did not 
deceive himself for a moment. He knew 
that on this side of eternity their betrothal 
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could have no fulfilment. His love was 
at once raised on a platform which sanc- 
tified it from all earthly desire. But there 
was a stinging anguish in the thought that 
he who could have breathed divine air, 
and walked amid the stars loved by this 
pure and holy creature, had allowed his 
time to be frittered away, and his attention 
excited by the coarse fires and meretri- 
cious attractions of a tawdry adventuress. 

That walk to London in the early morn- 
ing after that night remained impressed 
on his mind in fiery and ineffaceable cha- 
racters. ‘The deepening, inarticulate, busy 
hum of the giant City called on him to 
return to actual hfe. Its multitudinous 
spires and domes loomed out of the fog, 
and swayed before him like the unearthly 
structures recorded by the opium-eater in 
his dream, but vague and visionary as 
they seemed, charged with a message to 
his soul. Why should he be paralysed 
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with despair, because one out of the teem- 
ing multitudes was blotted out? Let him 
blend his life with the lives of the millions 
who were drawn into that vortex, to 
work, and toil, and struggle, and some 
to achieve, and let the dead bury their 
dead. 

When he reached his own house, he 
found his mother at breakfast. 

She looked pale and worried. She asked 
him no questions ; but he saw she watched 
him narrowly. . 

In his own room were several letters 
which had arrived the night before and 
during the morning. Some of them were 
about his book, and were indicative that 
its power was recognised, and that it was 
accepted. He felt inclined to tear them 
up—of what use was fame? what need 
had he of wealth now? But no, he re- 
membered what Aura had said. She was 
pleased and interested in the success of 
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the book which he had begun for her sake. 
She should see them all. The work 
and all that the work had won should be 
laid at her feet. 

‘Tt makes me so happy, Lucian,” she 
had said, and thinking of those words, and 
of the look with which she had emphasized 
them, he told me he had broken down at 
last. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


AURA’S DEATH. 


“We watched her breathing thro’ the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


“ But when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours.” 
HOOD. 


A FEW days after this Lady Carysfort 
and Mildred came to see Aura. It 
was a Visit of condolence. Lady Carysfort 
had heard of my father’s death. 
She came and spoke conventional com- 
mon-place consolations in the sweetest 
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voice, while her strange restless eyes 
seemed wandering over Aura’s face, and 
marking the changes in it. 

Mildred held Aura’s hand, and her eyes 
were full of tears. 

*“You must not give way, dear Miss 
Walsingham, these trials must be met with 
resignation, it is in the course of nature 
that the old should precede the young, that 
children should survive their parents.” 

‘‘T am more than resigned,’ murmured 
Aura, “Iam thankful; I could not have 
died happy, I think, if I had left papa.” 

‘You must not speak of dying,” said 
Lady Carysfort, complacently. 

Poor woman, she thought Aura was one 
who could accept words as truths, and 
that by contradicting the notion that Aura 
was ill, she could prevent the fact being 
recognised. My heart was so full of bitter- 
ness towards her, that but for Mildred, I 
should not have had patience to listen to her. 
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I looked, however, into that dear little 
face which had lost all its pretty vivacity, 
and was quite pale and mournful with its 
tender sympathy for us, and my thoughts 
ceased to occupy themselves with Lady 
Carysfort, but fixed themselves on her. 

While Lady Carysfort went on talking 
with Aura, I asked Mildred to let me shew 
_ her the garden which Aura had cultivated 
so carefully and prized so much. 

**T had no idea, Mr. Walsingham, that 
your sister was so ill,”’ she said to me as 
we stopped at the furthest end, and she 
broke down as she said this and burst into 
tears. 

I was quite silent. 

‘“‘T am sorry for you,” she said, putting 
her little hand gently on me, 

‘< Thanks.” 

‘‘And poor Lucian! I see it all now. 
I wish mamma would let me come and 
stay here. I would take such care of her.” 
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- I felt my heart beat to suffocation at 
her gentle goodness. 

‘* No, Miss Carr, it would be too painful 
for you; but come when you can, Aura 
hikes to see you.” She was now crying 
quietly. 

‘It seems so dreadful not to be able to 
help you. You, too, to whom we owe so 
much.” 

“‘ There is no help, I must learn to bear 
it.” I tried to go on, but I could not. 
All I could utter distinctly was: 

‘You must not let her see you have 
been crying, it would distress her, she is 
so calm and happy herself that we do not 
let her see how we mourn for her.” 

She wiped her eyes with a docile prompt- 
ness and said, * Go in first, I will follow 
you directly.” : 

Just as I entered, I heard Aura’s quiet 
voice asking after Vanda Thurner. Lady 
Carysfort’s deafness prevented her hearing 
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the first time; but Aura repeated her 
question. 

“Do you know Vanda, Miss Walsing- 
ham ?” 

‘‘T have seen her, and [ have heard a 
good deal about her.”’ 

‘A strangely beautiful girl, is she 
not ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘*But wild as a savage, and with a thea-- 
trical cachet in her style and manner which 
is not prepossessing. I.cannot think where 
she learned it; for her uncle is a most 
gentlemanly man, and singularly sensitive 
to feminine propriety. She is gone 
abroad.” 

© With her uncle ?”’ 

“Oh dear, yes! they have gone to Dres- 
den, or to Vienna, or to Venice, que sats- 
je ? Heisa most erratic person ; for besides 
his own whims and fancies, he has to obey 
implicitly the whims and fancies of a set 
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of conspirators. He is affiliated, I think, 
to some Carbonaro brotherhood, and can 
scarcely call his own soul his own, I sus- 
pect. He travels about for the good 
cause, and his friends never know where 
to findhim. He disappears and reappears 
in the most unprovoked and spasmodic 
manner.” She ran on talking in these 
careless words of a man who was bound 
to her by ties of the closest interest, 
who was her accomplice, her tool, and in 
some respects her ruler. . 

‘“ Here comes Mildred, we must now 
say good-bye, but we will soon come again. 
You must be careful, my deat, I wish you 
would consult Smithtrieb; he is the first 
homosopath in Europe—he is infallible for 
chest complaints.” 

** My lungs are not diseased, Lady 
Carysfort,” said Aura, with a languid 
smile. : 

“No; it may be so, certainly; this 
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debility may proceed from your liver— 
anyway, Smithtrieb’s your man.” 

She then smilingly and gracefully took 
herself off. 

Mildred’s hand lingered in mine, after 
she had kissed Aura in silence. 

Her heart was very full, I saw. There 
was great sweetness to me in being the 
object of her loving compassion. 

She and I seemed, without a word 
having been spoken, on my side, of prefer- 
ence or love, to drop into a position which 
many lovers do not attain till after a long 
engagement. It was, however, just the 
manifestation of affection which would elude 
the penetration of a woman like Lady 
Carysfort. 

That a young girl like Mildred should 
be so little taken by the eye as to fall in 
love with a plain young man, whose ap- 
pearance was .more than ordinarily un- 
fashionable and undistinguished, was 
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simply impossible. Mildred was after 
all a Carr, and to a Carr there was irre- 
sistible temptation in the pride of the eye. 
How could such a taste be gratified here ? 

Besides, like many other still beautiful 
women, she was accustomed to consider 
a girl of seventeen as a child. Old enough 
to be given in marriage ; but far too young 
to have any choice about it. 

From the day that Lucian had gone up 
to Hampstead, by a tacit consent on both 
sides no allusion was made to the past. 
I was still sore at heart, but that soreness 
was nothing, in comparison with the great 
grief which was swooping down upon us 
both. 

Vanda and her uncle seemed to fall out 
of our remembrance. Gradually Lucian 
spent his whole time at Hampstead, 
nights as well as days. To please him, [ 
called in every celebrated physician in 
London. 
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They did not swerve in one particular 
from the opinions which had been pro- 
nounced on Aura’s case from childhood. 
The verdict was always a final sentence of 
death. Nothing could be done. Repose 
might palliate and retard, but there was no 
cure. 

“It is such a big heart,” said Aura, 
smiling to us one day; and we could see 
the folds of the loose dressing-gown she 
wore, vibrating over the throbbing side, 
even though her hands were pressed tightly 
over it so as to still it. 

She was always placid and happy. 
Mildred sometimes accompanied Lucian. 
How he had persuaded Lady Carysfort to 
consent, I do not know, but I conjectured 
that Lady Carysfort argued with herself 
in this way. Lucian will think me hard- 
hearted if I’ do not show my tacit sym- 
pathy with him, and it can do no harm 
now. I could bless him, and give him my 
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consent, and yet the marriage is impos- 
sible. As to Hugh, heis much too matter 
of fact to think of anything but his sister 
at this time—and Mildred is such a baby 
she can be moulded like wax, and will love | 
or unlove just as I tell her to do. 

Mildred was like the tenderest of sisters 
to Aura at this time. She was perfectly 
irresistible in her fond ways. The child- 
like reverence which she felt for Aura, 
was so prettily contrasted with the little 
authority she assumed as nurse. How 
inexpressibly gentle she was with me, 
when I have sometimes left the room 
totally overpowered, as some days made 
more evident than others that our angel 
was already on the boundary between two 
worlds. 

At such moments I have gone out any- 
where, into the garden, into the road, out 
far, far into the country, to hide my agi- 
tation. Lucian and Aura seemed leading 
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charmed lives. They were absorbed in 
the hours that passed by, without being 
occupied with past or future. 

Aura was always calm, but if she saw 
unusual sadness in my face, or in Mil- 
dred’s, she would with her quick sym- 
pathy be disturbed and anxious ; and that 
would cause acceleration in the beating 
of the poor heart, which, like some im- 
prisoned living thing, was beating against 
the bars of its fleshy prison. 

One day, I remember particularly, 
Aura was on her couch, and Lucian was 
beside her. He was reading to her, and 
did not see, as I did, that the embroidery 
which she held in her hands had, for the 
first time, seemed too heavy for her. 

She had all through her illness been 
able to employ herself in some way; she 
used to read to herself, or if he read to 
her, she would work, putting it down at 
intervals to rest, but taking it up again. 
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On this day, she seemed too weak to 
hold it, and her eyes were dim, and she 
could not direct her needle. She put it 
down on her lap, and looked at it mourn- 
fully. I was pierced to the heart. 

One by one, so many of the sweet- 
nesses, 80 many of the uses of her life 
were dropping from her, so gently and 
gradually, that the much foregone seemed 
almost imperceptible, unless, now and 
then, there was a mark which showed how 
far she had floated away from us. 

I left the room, and found my way 
mechanically to the garden. I walked to 
its furthest end. I did not know where 
Iwas going. My progress was stopped 
by some beehives which were there 
placed together. It was the sunniest spot 
in the garden. Some tall poplars screened 
and fenced it from the north winds. All 
the most perfumed flowers, and those 
which bees so love, made it a little Para- 
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dise. Aura had loved it so. Since her 
childhood she had added little by little to 
the scented flowers, and tended them, and 
had taken care of the bees. The odours 
were intoxicating, the busy hum of the 
insects, “‘those musical hounds of the 
fairy-king,”’ was as blithe as_ ever, 
but to me, the sound, the scene, the 
perfume, were all pervaded by sorrow. 

Never more! never more! was the 
burden of the bees’ hum, was written in 
the sky, was painfully sweet in the fra- 
grance of the air. — 

I have not the keen imaginative sensi- 
bility which make some men so quick 
to discern sorrow; but to make the 
balance even, I have not their elasticity of 
spirit or their manysidedness. If they 
are sensitive to affliction, it is, also, nearly 
impossible to shut out from them all 
comfort. 

I was stupefied by a sense of the 
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inevitable. What a stretch of dark solitary 
life seemed to open out gloomily before 
me, and as Aura in those first nights 
of our common bereavement had piteously 
and half asleep called out, Papa, papa, 
as a child left in the dark might cry out 
in fear and complaint I—grown man as 
I was—murmured feebly and hopelessly. 
** Aura—Aura !” 

Iwas roused by a little hand sliding 
itself into mine, and a dear little face 
looked up at me, as the tiny form strove 
to raise itself on tip-toe so that the other 
hand might touch my shoulder; tears were 
running down her cheeks as she said, 
“You must not, it makes me—it will 
make her so sorry if she saw you.” 

*¢ She shall not see me,” I said, ‘‘ but it 
is so terrible, no one knows what she is to 
me, and to lose heris...” 

I leaned against the tree near which I 
stood, and for a few minutes yielded to the 
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overpowering emotion which was stronger 
than my manhood, and which even the 
thriling sweetness of that consoling loving 
voice could not soothe. . 

After a few minutes I recovered my self 
command. 

“T am so grieved,” I said, “I have 
alarmed you; it is very selfish of me, you 
must not mind me.’ I spoke incoherently, 
for I saw she was as white as a sheet. 

“Do not say so, you pain me. Lucian and 
I belong to you now—we will be brother 
and sister to you.” 

I wrung her hand, but I could not reply. 
We stood for a little time, and then I said 
I would go out for a walk to get rid of 
the evidences on my face which would be- 
tray to Aura what I had suffered. 

I left Mildred gathering some flowers 
for her. When I came back the carriage 
had been sent for her and she had returned 
home. 
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Many days passed after this in a kind 
of lull. No words of mine can describe 
Lucian’s devotion to Aura. He was like 
a woman in his tenderness and care and 
patient attendance, but no woman could 
have kept down the anguish which he felt 
under such a restraint. His manner was 
composed, almost cheerful. Aura could 
never have been moved into agitation or 
pity for him, for he was steadfast and 
serene through it all. Where my usually 
stronger nerves gave way, he commanded 
his. 

Once only I remember she saw what 
he felt. She had fallen asleep with her 
hand in his, and he remained sitting be- 
side her, looking at her. The room was 
perfectly still. .I would not even turn 
over the leaves of the book I was reading, 
but watched them both. How, his eyes 
fed on her. Hers was a face which illness 
could not mar. It was pale and pure as 
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in life, a little paler, a little thinner, but 
that was all. If ever a human body was 
manifestly the tabernacle of a holy spirit, 
it was Aura’s. As Lucian looked at her, 
the expression of utter misery, which when 
she was awake he so carefully banished 
from his face, was evident. It is one of 
the most pathetic of human expressions, 
that which comes into the face of one who 
sees the beloved of his heart is doomed. 
The exploring of the veil which is falling 
over the face of the adored, the fond ques- 
tioning, the mysterious awe, the boundless 
sorrow which comprises in itself regret for 
past happiness, present misery, and future 
despair, were all to be found there. 

Aura’s eyes at last opened gently. 
Lucian was so lost in thought that for 
a moment he was not aware she was 
awake, and could not, therefore, banish 
the agonising expression which was dark- 
ening over his whole face. 
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“Oh, my darling,” she said, putting out 
her other hand, “do not look at me with 
those eyes,” and her lips quivered. 

He was himself again in a moment, but 
did not trust himself to speak. 

** Now you look like yourself; you must 
not be so sorry, Lucian, we are so happy, 
are we not?” 

** Yes.” 

** We might have been still parted for 
so long, and now we are always together, 
and we shall be always together whatever 
happens.” 

“ Do not tire yourself, Aura.” 

“TT am not tired. You will like to 
think afterwards how happy you have 
made me. Ever since I have known you, 
you have made me happy, seeing you, 
thinking of you, feeling with you in so 
many things; I feel it will not end, that it 
will still be my task to watch over you.” 

He bowed his head over her hands. 
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“You will feel as I do, darling, how 
infinitely good God is! Day by day I 
feel this more. He has made me so happy.” 

It was heart-breaking to hear her speak 
thus, and yet I knew it was literally true, 
it was precisely what she felt. She was 
contented to die. It was God’s will. She 
accepted it, and was able to rejoice at all 
the happiness which was blended with 
that sorrow. Perhaps the disease, which 
more or less had always existed in her, 
may have given her a physical weariness 
which smoothed the path she trod, but 
I can only say that this young creature, 
with all that was most precious to her 
beside her, engaging her to live, was 
content with death. 

To Mildred she became more and more 
attached. The sight of that ‘face made 
out of a rose” seemed a pleasure to the 
last. As to.Lucian, she appeared to have 
infused her whole being into his, and 
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he into hers. He knew what she was 
going to say before she spoke; he an- 
swered her look, he interpreted every 
change of her face. 

But the end came. 

Her last words were to me, ‘“ Hugh, 
I give him to you, you must be his 
brother. Do not leave him alone.” 

Then the great silence came. But her 
eyes were still fixed on his, and bound as 
one would have deemed by such passionate 
love as his, by such steadfast affection as 
mine, to remain with us—the life we had 
so cherished passed away—the beating, 
struggling heart was gradually hushed 
into fainter and fainter motion, and the 
unutterable repose of Heaven fell over the 
calm pale face! A few solemn, holy, hushed 
minutes, and then with our eyes on hers, 
our hands holding her hands, our loved 
one faded away from our love ! 

What an invincible, implacable distance 
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in the space of one poor moment parted 
us! This is the sting of death—the great 
gulf which suddenly divides us from the 
being we actually hold in our arms. 
In the churchyard of the church where 
we had prayed together from childhood is 
a grave with across on it. Beneath is an 
inscription. Aura Walsingham, and the 
date of her death. Then come these 
words: ‘* Mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, 
in that day when I make up my jewels.” 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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